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TUNISIA’S FRAGILE DEMOCRATIC 
TRANSITION 


TUESDAY, JULY 14, 2015 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on the Middle East and North Africa, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:04 p.m., in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ileana Ros-Lehtinen 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. The subcommittee will come to order. 

After recognizing myself and Ranking Member Deutch for 5 min- 
utes each for our opening statements, I will then recognize any 
member seeking recognition for 1 minute. We will then hear from 
our witnesses. Thank you to our witnesses for being here. I apolo- 
gize that we did not get a chance to shake your hand and say 
thank you beforehand. 

The witnesses’ prepared statements will be made a part of the 
record. Members may have 5 days to insert statements and ques- 
tions for the record, subject to the length limitation in the rules. 

Before we begin, I would like to recognize the Tunisian Ambas- 
sador to the United States, who is in attendance today. We wel- 
come the Ambassador when he comes, and look forward to con- 
tinuing to work with Tunisia to help its people realize their goal 
of a democratic future. The Chair now recognizes herself for 5 min- 
utes. 

Perhaps it is fitting that Tunisia, the nation that started the 
Arab Spring, is the only country in the Middle East and North Af- 
rica that has made any significant progress toward democracy. But 
that future success is still very far from certain. Despite all of the 
positive gains that Tunisia has made over the past IV 2 years-plus, 
from adopting a new constitution to electing a new Parliament and 
the first real free and fair Presidential elections since its independ- 
ence, it has been two high profile terror attacks in Tunisia that has 
really, sadly, captured the world’s attention in this North African 
country. And with greater scrutiny over Tunisia’s security situa- 
tion, the international community has also highlighted some of the 
other struggles the current government is facing as it strives to- 
ward democracy. 

One of the major stumbling blocks for the new Tunisian Govern- 
ment is turning its economy around. As the recent terror attacks 
at the hotels on the east coast of the country reminded us, Tunisia 
is largely dependent on the tourism industry. Tourism is respon- 
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sible, in fact, for some 15 percent of the total GDP. Tunisia’s tour- 
ism industry is already taking a hit from the economic troubles in 
Europe. They might just not be able to recover if there is any last- 
ing damage to its tourism economy. In fact, Tunisia’s President 
stated that another terror attack like the one last month could 
cause the collapse of his government. But cracks in the country’s 
economic outlook were already there. The government needs to do 
more to fundamentally address the economic challenges as well as 
the security challenges if it is to continue to have the support of 
the people of Tunisia. 

And that is why programs like the Tunisian-American Enterprise 
Fund, which invests in small and medium businesses to spur eco- 
nomic growth and employment, are steps in the right direction. De- 
mocracies aren’t formed overnight, but it becomes difficult for peo- 
ple who have been through so much and who have come so far to 
be patient and to understand that this is a long process, and that 
there will be ups and downs along the way. 

The nascent government needs some major accomplishments that 
it can point to in order to really solidify its support for Tunisia’s 
democracy project. And that is where the United States could play 
a very important role. The stability of Tunisia and the viability of 
its democratic transition are not only strategically important to the 
United States and the region, but it is important to all of us who 
believe in democracy and what the people of Tunisia are trying to 
accomplish for themselves. 

It would reaffirm the significance of the demonstrations that mil- 
lions of Tunisians participated in to get this started. And it could 
still prove to be the spark for change across the entire region — the 
example for others to emulate. That is why it is critical that the 
U.S. invests our assistance in Tunisia wisely, and that our policy 
puts the people of Tunisia in the best place to achieve their goals. 

We need to ensure that our security assistance is going to build- 
ing up Tunisia’s capability to protect its citizens, to enforce its 
laws, to defend its borders from the terrorist threats coming from 
Libya and Algeria or returning from fighting with the terror groups 
in Iraq and Syria. 

Last week’s designation of Tunisia as a major non-NATO ally 
was a very positive step forward. We are going to need not only a 
partner willing to cooperate with us in the fight against ISIL, al- 
Qaeda, and any other terror ^oup, but an able partner as well, be- 
cause make no mistake, Tunisia is home to the most foreign fight- 
ers that have flocked to Iraq and Syria. 

Once these guys return and put into practice what they have 
learned on the battlefield, Tunisia will have its hands full. We 
must also ensure that we are helping Tunisia build the foundation 
for democracy by supporting the rule of law, civil society, and re- 
spect for human rights. We need to help the Tunisian Government 
strengthen its institutions and consolidate the political gains that 
they have made in these past 4 years. In short, we need to invest 
in Tunisia’s future if we want to ensure that the future will be a 
democratic one. 

I commend the people of Tunisia for not letting the recent terror 
attacks disrupt their progress toward democracy, and for their com- 
mitment to this transition that they began in 2010 and have paid 
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a very high price for. They deserve our support. And with that sup- 
port, they could one day be the model for other countries in the re- 
gion. With that, I would like to turn to my good friend, the ranking 
member, Ted Deutch, for his opening statement. 

Mr. Deutch. Thank you. Madam Chairman, for calling this very 
timely and important hearing. And thanks for our witnesses for the 
great work that your institutions do around the world to support 
democracy. 

Tunisia has been hailed as the success story of the Arab Spring. 
It has by any measure been the most promising transition from au- 
tocracy to democracy. Constitutional reforms have progressed, par- 
liamentary elections have now been held twice. Political parties 
have proven that they can not only peacefully transfer power, but 
they can govern together in a coalition. But transitions are not 
without bumps. As is the case with every democracy, whether a few 
years old or a fewer centuries old, there are internal tensions with- 
in society. But the success of a democracy is in part based on foun- 
dations established within a country that allow and encourage de- 
bate and freedom of expression from all parts of society. 

For example, the parliamentary elections of 2014 showed an elec- 
torate that wanted its government to go in a different direction. 
The election of the Nidaa Tonnes party over the Islamist Ennahda 
party could have been a disastrous change of power, but the Par- 
liament committed to a transition that, even if challenging, would 
nevertheless remain peaceful. I have to say this was very much no- 
ticed and respected here in Congress. With the expansion of civil 
society groups, political parties, and media outlets in Tunisia, more 
voices are contributing to the national dialogue about the current 
state of the country and the best decisions for moving forward. 

The government should pay heed to the discourse and act in the 
best interests of the Tunisian people and the stability of the state. 
Since the revolution, Tunisia has struggled to regain economic 
prosperity. There is great concern that Tunisia cannot fully sta- 
bilize and complete its democratic transition if the economy doesn’t 
grow. Tunisia is currently facing an unemployment rate of 15 per- 
cent, and that rate nearly triples among working class youth. But 
Tunisia is a sophisticated society with an educated and profes- 
sional workforce, and the government must implement reforms to 
open and expand the economy. Achieving success and political re- 
forms, which includes receiving popular legitimacy, must go hand 
in hand with improving the people’s economic opportunities. 

Tourism, long a key revenue stream for the country, has strug- 
gled, particularly amid the recent terrorist attacks that have 
caused countries such as Great Britain to discourage travel, and 
foreign investment and trade have suffered as well. I support our 
country’s aid efforts to support the Tunisian economy, such as the 
establishment of the Tunisian-American Enterprise Fund and sov- 
ereign loan guarantees. We all fear that the recent spate of terror 
attacks threaten to undermine Tunisia’s success. I offer my condo- 
lences to the victims and their families of the deadly terrorist at- 
tacks this year on the Bardo Museum in Tunis and in Sousse, 
many of whom were foreign nationals. Tunisia is struggling with 
homegrown terror cells, the proliferation of terrorist groups such as 
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AQIM, Ansar al-Sharia, and the Islamic State within its herders, 
as well as external threats coming from Libya and Algeria. 

Tunisians have traveled at an alarming rate to train with ISIS. 
And the threat of their return home looms. And with reportedly 
one of the largest foreign contingents in Iraq and in Syria, the 
country must address ways to improve security conditions. The gov- 
ernment’s decision to issue a state of emergency certainly speaks 
to the high level of threats facing the country, but it must be care- 
ful to provide for the security of its citizens without restricting 
basic civil liberties guaranteed by the Tunisian constitution. 

I support President Obama’s decision to designate Tunisia a 
major non-NATO ally and the decision to enter into a memo- 
randum of understanding with Tunisia. These are clear signs that 
this administration recognizes the country’s post-2011 achieve- 
ments, its commitment to cooperating on mutual security threats, 
and the national security interests for our country, and bolstering 
the capabilities of a North African ally in a very tumultuous neigh- 
borhood. It is also important to acknowledge the great work that 
each of your organizations have done and continue to do every day. 

I often speak about the role of our foreign assistance program. 
And I believe that it is within our national security interests to 
offer not only military assistance, but also political, social, and eco- 
nomic aid to our overseas partners. The programs run by your or- 
ganizations and the successes they have achieved offer strong evi- 
dence for the incredible return on these investments. 

Tunisia has taken great steps toward democracy, and the 
progress achieved since 2011 should be lauded. To sustain success, 
sustain success and to push forward, the government must con- 
tinue to work across political parties to address the priorities of to- 
day’s Tunisia. And it is my great hope that it does not sacrifice this 
progress in the name of security. 

I look forward to discussing with our witnesses today how U.S. 
policy can support Tunisia’s path forward to democracy, economic 
prosperity, and greater security. And I yield back. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much, Mr. Deutch. 

I now would like to yield to Mr. Chabot of Ohio. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you. Madam Chairman, for calling this im- 
portant hearing. Tunisia could be a model in many ways to its 
neighbors in the region for having forged a democratic government 
following the revolutionary overthrow of its authoritarian regime in 
2011. And as we all know, it had a dramatic impact because it es- 
sentially set off the Arab Spring throughout the area. And we have 
seen tumultuous both positive and negative outcomes of that. 

But it did start really in Tunisia. At the same time, the growing 
terrorist threat in Tunisia is worrisome as terrorist networks have 
gained influence and ground. The recent mass disappearance of 33 
people is a sign of radicalization among some young Tunisians 
along the border with Libya. And it is clear that Tunisia now faces 
another challenge of impeding, stopping this recruitment, and pre- 
venting further attacks against its citizens and the effect that that 
will have on the tourist industry, which is absolutely critical to the 
country. 

And so we look forward to the hearing, and I want to especially 
thank Ambassador Green, who is a friend and colleague of many 
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of us, who served about 8 years here in Congress together. And he 
was a leader on a whole range of issues. And it is good to have him 
back. I yield back. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. I echo that sentiment. Thank you so much, 
Mr. Chabot. 

And now I would like to introduce our witnesses. First, we are 
pleased to welcome Ambassador Mark Green, who is the president 
of the International Republican Institute. He is a former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Tanzania, and served as a Member of Congress, as Mr. 
Chabot just pointed out, representing Wisconsin’s 8th District from 
1999 to 2007. It is always a delight to see you. Ambassador. 

Second, we welcome back Mr. Leslie Campbell, who is the senior 
associate and regional director of the National Democratic Insti- 
tute. Previously, he was the chief of staff to the leader of the New 
Democratic Party in the Canadian House of Commons, and has 
served as a guest lecturer at Georgetown University. Welcome 
back. 

Third, we also welcome back Mr. Aaron Zelin, who is the Richard 
Borow fellow at the Washington Institute for Near East Policy. He 
has conducted extensive research on jihadi groups, with a focus on 
North Africa and Syria, and is writing his dissertation for Kings 
College in London on the Tunisian jihadi movement. As a recipient 
of that final degree, my condolences to you. Good luck with that. 

And last, but certainly not least, we welcome back Mr. William 
Sweeney, who serves as the president and CEO of the Inter- 
national Foundation for Electoral Systems. Formerly, he served in 
the board of directors of IFES, conducting several high profile elec- 
tions across the world, and served as vice president of Global Gov- 
ernment Affairs for EDS. 

And I would like to commend our panelists today, and I hope 
that you have all had the opportunity to see the newspaper The 
Hill this morning. Our panelists wrote a great op-ed, which was 
published in The Hill, on Tunisia. So thank all of you for your com- 
mitment to the people of Tunisia and for promoting U.S. values to 
a key ally in the region. Great job. And Mr. Ambassador, we will 
begin with you. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE MARK GREEN, PRESIDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL REPUBLICAN INSTITUTE 

Ambassador Green. Great. Thank you. Thanks, Chairwoman 
Ros-Lehtinen, Ranking Member Deutch, and Mr. Chabot. I am hon- 
ored to be here and to have this opportunity to speak on the bright- 
est hope for democracy in Middle East and North Africa, Tunisia. 

At IRI, we believe that Tunisia’s remarkable journey toward de- 
mocracy can serve both as an inspiration for those hoping to shape 
their own democratic path, and also a rejoinder to those who claim 
that democracy has little chance outside the Western world. 
Tunisia’s story should also serve as a symbol to policymakers of 
what nonprofit organizations like IRI, NDI, and IFES can do with 
U.S. Government support when we work as one team. I had the 
privilege of observing the parliamentary round of voting in last 
year’s elections. Like others, I was struck by how Tunisia’s political 
stakeholders showed a truly unwavering commitment to democratic 
principles throughout the process. 
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Both in victory and in defeat, Tunisia’s political competitors ac- 
cepted the voters’ will. That is particularly striking in a region too 
often haunted by polarization, sectarianism, and extremist vio- 
lence. In my view, the Tunisian people have shown their mettle. 
And as the country faces its new challenges, we must show our 
mettle and our willingness to help. 

The administration should be commended for joining with Con- 
gress to expand U.S. security assistance to Tunisia through foreign 
military financing, military training, and security sector reform ef- 
forts. We must also be smart about the kind of security assistance 
we provide. We want to help the country reform security services 
that were created under an authoritarian President’s reign to en- 
sure that they are now ethical, citizen-centered, and just. The ad- 
ministration and Congress should also be commended for the con- 
siderable economic assistance being provided. 

Tunisia’s economy, as noted, has floundered largely since 2011, 
and the terrible June 26 terrorist attack will only create even 
greater economic pressure on a country still grappling with the ef- 
fects of previous mistakes and bad policies. IRFs most recent poll- 
ing in Tunisia shows that unemployment and the economy are the 
issues weighing most heavily on the minds of Tunisians, particu- 
larly young Tunisians, surpassing even security. 

Tunisia needs to carry out reforms that will remove stifling bu- 
reaucracy, encourage small and medium enterprise growth, attract 
foreign direct investment, and produce a skilled workforce. As they 
take on those reforms, we should all be there to help. Since the 
elections, IRI has focused its attention on helping the new govern- 
ment identify and meet key policy priorities by strengthening inter- 
ministerial planning, coordination, and communications. We are 
supporting the Tunisian-led process of decentralization to ensure 
that all of Tunisia’s regions are listened to. 

As many of you know, the disconnect between Tunisia’s coastal 
and interior regions was a key factor prompting the 2011 revolu- 
tion. We are also supporting a national accountability network that 
is strengthening the involvement of Tunisian youth. As we noted 
in our election statements last year, the lack of youth voter partici- 
pation is a serious concern that Tunisian leaders must address. 
Our polling shows great interest on the part of youth in building 
a more democratic and entrepreneurial Tunisia. At the same time, 
however, many youth apparently don’t carry that interest over to 
participating in key democratic institutions. That obviously must 
change. 

Madam Chair, we have been asked to offer some recommenda- 
tions for Tunisia going forward, and we are honored to do so. For 
Fiscal Year 2016, the administration is seeking to more than dou- 
ble last year’s level of assistance. We agree with that plan. How- 
ever, according to one analysis, only 16 percent of that assistance 
will fall into the category of governing justly and democratically. 
We respectfully suggest that much more needs to be done. 

We need to see in this new strategy real support for continued 
political party development. If Tunisians don’t believe that political 
parties effectively represent their interests, especially at the local 
level, it can worsen regional tensions and undermine confidence in 
the national democratic process. Furthermore, if political parties 
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aren’t seen as issue-based, there is much greater potential for re- 
newed polarization, especially with respect to secular and Islamist 
political groups. 

Tunisia will hold elections, probably, in 2016. The time to foster 
genuine democratic competition is right now. It is to go to work es- 
pecially to bring in young Tunisians. We think it is very, very im- 
portant. We also need to continue to support the work of civil soci- 
ety groups, in many ways the first and most immediate way that 
young people could become involved in the process. And again, if 
it is a broken record in our testimony, we think it is crucial that 
young people be connected to constructive democratic institutions 
so that they have a stake in the survival of democracy. 

To wrap up. Madam Chair, Ranking Member Deutch, we have all 
seen remarkable things take place in Tunisia in these last several 
years. Much has been accomplished. Again, we are proud at IRI, 
working with our sister organizations NDI and IFES, to have 
played a role in that effort, but we know that the transition is frag- 
ile, and it needs all of us and our help. Thank you. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Ambassador. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Green follows:] 
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Chairman Ros-Lehtinen, Ranking Member Deutch, Members of the Committee, 1 am 
honored to be with you today and to have this opportunity to speak on the Middle East and 
North Africa's brightest hope for democracy, Tunisia. 

At the Internationa! Republican Institute (IRI), we believe that T unisia's remarkable 
journey towards democracy over these last five years can serve both as an inspiration to 
those who hope to shape their own democratic path and a rejoinder to those who claim 
that democracy has little chance outside the Western world. Tunisia's story should also 
serve as a symbol to policymakers of what nonprofit organizations like IRI, the National 
Democratic Institute (NDl) and the Interriatioiiai Foundation for Electora l Systems (IFES), 
with U.S. government support, can do when we work as one team. 

Members of the Committee, 1 had the privilege of observing the Tunisian elections during 
the first round of balloting in October 2014. Like all 141 of our observers who participated 
in the three rounds of elections last year, 1 was struck by the unwavering commitment to 
democratic principles shown by the country’s main political stakeholders throughout the 
process. 

Both in victory and in defeat, Tunisia's political competitors accepted the voters' will, which 
is particularly striking in a region of the world too often haunted by polarization, 
sectarianism and extremist violence. In my view, the Tunisian people have shown their 
mettle, and as the country faces the challenges that will no doubt emerge in coming months 
and years, we should stand ready to help. 

The Challenges of Tunisia’s Fragile Transition 


Madam Chairman, last month's heinous and cowardly act of terror that killed 38 tourists on 
a Tunisian beach is a stark reminder of just how perilous Tunisia's transition to democratic 
rule remains. Tunisia is bordered to the south by Libya, and that country's political 
unraveling and growing security vacuum present major security challenges. After all, the 
Tunisian attacker in the June 26 attack trained in Libya, as did the perpetrators of the 
Bardo Museum terrorist strike on March 18. 


Of course, Tunisia has its own challenges with extremism as. well. Many reports suggest 

that Tunisia supplies the largest number of foreign fighters to the conflict m Syria and Iraq, 
estimated at 3,000 and now likely more. When those fighters eventually return home, 
having been further radicalized by continuing barbarism in.Syria, it will present challenges 
to Tunisia's peace and security for many years. . 


The Obama Administration should be commended for working with Congress to expand 
U.S. security assistance to Tunisia through foreign military financing, military training and 
security sector reform efforts. All of this must continue. Acts of terror can undermine the 
country's ability to realize the economic benefits thatshould materialize from the new 
leadership in Tunisia. ¥ 
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Left unchecked, these acts of violence can also complicate relations between political 
stakeholders and renew polarization between secular and more Islamist-mlnded Tunisians. 
In light of the dangers, we in the U.S. must be smart about the kind of security assistance 
we provide. We want to help the country build security capabilities in ways that are 
consistent with the ethics and practices of democratic states. Proper training for security 
personnel and reform of the security services are of paramount importance. 


The Administration and Congress should also be commended for the considerable 
economic assistance that is being provided. Tunisia’s economy has floundered since 2011. 
Since tourism is a major part of the country's economy it remains to be seen how great an 
impact the recent June 26 attack will have on this summer's tourist season, but it will 
almost certainly create even greater economic pressure on leaders who are still grappling 
with the effects of former President Ben Ali’s overly corrupt and bureaucratic regime. A 
June public opinion poll conducted by IRl reveals that unemployment at 39 percent is the 
issue weighing most heavily on the minds of Tunisians, surpassing even security at 26 
percent! 

Of course, tackling unemployment and overall economic challenges are as much about good 
policy by the Tunisian government, as they are U.S. economic support. As many of the 
country's leaders acknowledge, Tunisia needs to carry out reforms that will remove stifling 
bureaucracy, encourage small and medium enterprise growth in the private sector, 
increases access to credit, attract foreign direct investment and produce a workforce with 
the skillsets that cause employers to want to hire Tunisian college graduates. Tunisia's 
policymakers need to make the right policy choices on laws ranging from competition and 
banking to the education system. 


Like our sister organizations, we at IRI are proud of the modest role we've played in 
assisting Tunisians with their historic steps towards a more democratic future. What we 
submit to you today is that the country’s next crucial steps - ones aimed at increasing both 
security and economic growth - will also need significant democracy and governance 
investments. 


How Democracy and Governance Assistance Helps , - ^ > "-i ^ ' 

Since the elections, IRI has focused its attention on helping the new government identify 
and meet key policy priorities by strengthening inter-ministeilal planning, coordination 
and communications. We've also worked to provide technical skills training to key 
communications staff within government ministries so that they can better interact with 
the Tunisian public and help them understand the government's progress on key reform 
priorities. 


We believe it is essential that the government is able to identify citizen needs, build the 
capacities necessary to plan for those needs, and also manage public expectations on how 
quickly Tunisia's pressing priorities can he addressed. All of this is crucial to growing a 
stable, sustainable democratic Tunisia. We are appreciative of the support we receive from 
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the U.S. State Department Middle East ParlTierslvip initiative (MEPI) to enable this vitally 
important work. 

Another important part of IRl's governance work in supporting the Tunisian-led process of 
decentralization is through a Na tional Endowment for Democracy (NED) funded program 
that ensures all of Tunisia’s regions are listened to and contributing to the country’s 
national dialogue on decentralized power, checks and balances and citizen-centered 
decision-making. As many of you know, disconnect between Tunisia’s coastal and interior 
regions was a key factor prompting the 2011 revolution against Ben Ali. This problem 
remains a source of tension today. IRl helps the government promote greater inclusivity in 
decision-making between and within regions. 

Additionally, IRl Is supporting a national accountability network that is strengthening the 
involvement of Tunisian youth activists in community groups. As we noted in our election 
observation statements f parliamentary elections, nresidetitial electio n, preside n tial run- 
off) last year, the lack of youth voter participation is a serious concern that Tunisia’s 
leaders must address, especially given the prominent role played by youth in the 2011 
revolution. 

Qur polling in recent years shows great interest on the part of youth in building a more 
democratic and entrepreneurial Tunisia. At the same time, however, many youth 
apparently don't translate that interest into their participation in key democratic 
institutions either due to lack of access, or lack of understanding about the constructive 
role they can play in the political process. We assist the government in efforts to harness 
youth idealism and apply it to day-to-day policymaking. 

Recommendations 

In its. Fiscal Year 2016 budget request, the Administration seeks to boost support to 
Tunisia to more than double last year’s level. The approach appears to have strong 
bipartisan Congressional support which we commend, however, there is still more that 
should be done to assist Tunisia's new democracy. According to an analysis bv the Project 
o n Middle East Democ racy, only about 16 percent of overall assistance falls into the 
category of Governing lustly and Democratically. ...j#,-" ' 

v’" 

We would respectfully suggest that governance support be further strengthened to help 
ensure the Tunisian transition stays on a democratic track. Communications infrastructure 
and capacity within Tunisian government ministries is somewhat rudimentary at present. 
Ministries lack efficient, secure internal communications platforms, leaving government 
employees to conduct official business through their personal accounts or via paper, SMS 
text messaging or Facebook. IRl is workingwith the Tunisian government to identify 
solutions to these challenges, however, we are running to keep pace with the numerous 
demands for assistance. 

A second hole in the current U.S. democracy and governance strategy is an absence of 
support for continued political party development. At IRI, we would caution policymakers 
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against a dramatic shift away from political participation programs, especially given the 
initial investment made in parties in the last years. Our experience in Tunisia suggests the 
environment for political party participation remains in a state of transition, as it would in 
any new democracy. Tunisia's political parties still lack distinguishable identities or 
platforms and most have not developed the internal organizational structures to effectively 
serve as conduits of citizen interests at the regional or local levels. 

If Tunisians do not believe political parties have presence or effectively represent their 
interests especially at the local level it exacerbates the country’s regional tensions and can 
undermine confidence in the democratic process generally. Additionally, a potential for 
renewed polarization between the political parties exists, especially with respect to secular 
and Islamist political groups. If we are not actively working with the political parties to 
address these issues, little can be done to mitigate the risks. Finally, Tunisia will likely hold 
local elections in 2016. The time to work with parties to prepare for democratic 
competition in these elections is now, especially if we want to encourage greater inclusivity 
of young Tunisians in the country's political life. 

A third area where more should be done is support for Tunisia's increasingly dynamic civil 
society sector. The U.S. government is already making an important contribution to 
promote civic participation, increase transparency and accountability and help Tunisia's 
growing number of nongovernmental organizations and community-based groups develop 
the management know-howto succeed as organizations. 

Experience shows that a vibrant civil society is a key to achieving greater inclusivity in any 
countiy’s political life, and strengthening this sector in the crucial years ahead will both 
hasten Tunisia's democratic development and make efforts to combat extremism more 
effective. We should do everything we possibly can to help Tunisia involve the country’s 
youth in the transition; after all, it was young Tunisians who led the wave of demands for 
change that brought down the authoritarian Ben Ali regime. Civil society offers an 
immediate channel for constructive youth engagement. It presents a meaningful path for 
young people to enter the arena, express their hopes and fears, and then find ways to turn 
their idealism into concrete reforms. 

Fourth, the U.S. government should help the new governmentturn Tunisia's political 
parties and civil society into more active participants in the country's national dialogue on 
decentralization. Although other issues in the country may be more immediately pressing, 
it is vitally important that government leaders notnverlook the delivery of good 
governance and the cementing of democratic institutions.. While Tunisians know the path 
ahead is difficult, they must also believe that they, especially in the country's south and 
interior, have credible, capable representation that can be their voice at the national level. 
This is an essential part of giving every part of the country and every point of vie w a stake 
in the country's democratic success. 

Fifth, the U.S. government should find waj® to reinforce bold economic reform that tackles 
disastrous policies from the Ben Ali days and transitions to a market-based entrepreneurial 
system. Young people need to see that there is hope in the coming years for economic 
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opportunity and good paying employment Among other things, 1 would encourage the 
leaders of the Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC], on whose Board 1 sit, to have a 
dialogue with Tunisian leaders about the possibility of qualifying for an MCC Threshold 
program. 1 know this idea has been under discussion since the 2011 revolution; indeed, 
Tunisia was threshold eligible in September 2011. Whether Tunisia can be made eligible or 
not, there must be a way for the expertise and principles of MCC to help chart the country's 
path ahead. 

Conclusion 


Madam Chairman, Ranking Member Deutch, with aii of the challenges that seems to come 
from the Middle East and the challenges posed by authoritarian pushback against 
democracy globally, we cannot lose sight of the most promising signs of democracy's 
advance. Tunisia is an example of what can be achieved when our democracy community 
stands with local citizens seeking to build a democratic future, it is vitally important work 
that deserves our steadfast commitment and support, especially in the face of extremism. 
Much has been achieved in Tunisia since 2011 with the active involvement of the United 
States through the good work of organizations like IRl, NDl and IFES. 

Tunisia's transition remains fragile in a hostile neighborhood - and there will no doubt be 
new threats and challenges in the months and years ahead. But 1 think back to the 
incredible atmosphere of national pride and democratic commitment that accompanied 
Tunisia's national elections this past year. I think about the striking reaction of 
condemnation Tunisians had to the vicious Charlie Hebdo terrorist attacks that occurred in 
France last |anuary. 1 recall the images of Tunisian hotel staff forming a human chain to 
prevent more killing on the beach in Sousse on June 26. 


1 know democracy is within reach in Tunisia. While we cannot and should not choose 
Tunisia's path ourselves, where a country has taken courageous steps to shape its own 
future - a future that is democratic and which respects human liberty - I believe it is in our 
vital interests to come forward and support them. Tunisia has so much potential and so 



Thank you. 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Mr. Campbell. 

STATEMENT OF MR. LESLIE CAMPBELL, SENIOR ASSOCIATE 

AND REGIONAL DIRECTOR, NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC INSTI- 
TUTE 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you, Madam Chairman, Ranking Member 
Deutch, members of the subcommittee. It is a pleasure to be here 
again to talk about Tunisia. Nearly 5 years after the protests top- 
pled Ben Ali, Tunisia has adopted a modern constitution, and for 
the first time democratically elected a new legislature and Presi- 
dent. The process of getting to those elections was not without its 
challenges, with a prolonged constitution drafting process that was 
tested by occasional political deadlock, and twice rocked by political 
assassinations. 

The road forward toward consolidating democratic gains, build- 
ing the capacity and sustainability of governing institutions, ensur- 
ing the protection of freedoms achieved through the revolution, and 
enacting much needed economic and security sector reforms has 
not and will not be easy. Tunisia’s fragile polity today seems more 
vulnerable than at any other point to date. But on a hopeful note, 
I have to say that several factors have differentiated Tunisia from 
regional neighbors which have struggled with their process’s transi- 
tions, either succumbing to a return to authoritarianism or slipping 
into violent chaos. 

What makes Tunisia or what has made Tunisia different? Num- 
ber one, Tunisia took time to develop a constitution, undertaking 
a deliberative and representative process rather than rushing into 
snap elections that could have exacerbated regional differences and 
partisan polarization. As it has historically, the Tunisian military 
stayed out of politics and refrained from interfering with economic 
policy. It remained a neutral institution focused on defending the 
country’s borders, and it did not enter the political fray. Civil soci- 
ety was allowed to flourish, and secured a role in the transitional 
process, demanding dialogue, compromise, and inclusivity. Civil so- 
ciety organizations, trade unions, women’s groups, community de- 
velopment associations were treated as important partners in the 
democratic transition. 

And finally, number four, Tunisia’s political leadership generally 
avoided hyperbole and polarization, seeking compromise, and em- 
bracing the concept of no victor, no vanquished. These factors 
manifested in the highly competitive, but ultimately peaceful and 
credible elections, of 2014. Beyond voting in significant numbers, 
tens of thousands of people participated as candidates, poll work- 
ers, candidate representatives, and citizen monitors. 

Notably, Tunisia defied the oft repeated warnings of naysayers 
that Islamists would never give up power once elected to office, the 
notion of one vote, one time — one vote — one person, one vote, one 
time, and the majority Ennahda party conceded defeat in the legis- 
lative elections and joined its opponents in a national unity govern- 
ment. 

Throughout this transition, NDI and IRI and IFES, working to- 
gether, as was said, we provided Tunisia’s democratic leadership 
with advice and information on comparative democratic experi- 
ences. Through the United States Agency for International Devel- 
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opment (USAID), the State Department’s Middle East Partnership 
Initiative, the group that is represented here received funding to 
establish programs within weeks of Ben Ali’s departure. Ahead of 
the 2014 elections, NDFs U.S. Government-supported activities 
helped create a space for inclusive political debate that would in- 
form citizens and expose them to various political options. 

We worked to keep parties, political parties focused on building 
lasting structures and creating platforms that incorporate citizen 
concerns. The parties’ investments in their internal structures, re- 
cruitment of party activists, and platform development have al- 
ready contributed to democratic stabilization. The calls from the 
United States and the international community during the uprising 
of 2011 demanding that the Tunisian Government listen to pleas 
for dignity lent important legitimacy to citizen aspirations through- 
out the Arab world. Despite Tunisia’s numerous challenges, there 
are reasons for great hope. 

Tunisia’s transition, symbolized by the adoption of its new con- 
stitution, remains on track, setting it apart. But in terms of rec- 
ommendations, Tunisia is in need, still in need of assistance to de- 
mocracy, to its economy and to security reform, and the United 
States should continue to support popular demands for trans- 
parency, accountability, and freedom. 

One of the themes for today I think is going to be how to find 
that balance between freedom and security. And I look forward to 
questions on that exact topic. But this means as a hopeful excep- 
tion in the Arab world, which is managing and inspiring a fragile 
transition, Tunisia wants, needs, in fact demands Western soli- 
darity and investment. And I hope that we can respond adequately 
to that. 

The administration and U.S. Congress should be steadfast at 
supporting an enabling environment for parties and civil society to 
continue to build a democratic Tunisia, and support the aspirations 
of both Tunisian citizens and those around the world who look to 
Tunisia for inspiration. Thank you. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Campbell, very much. 

[Mr. Campbell did not submit a prepared statement.] 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Mr. Zelin. 

STATEMENT OF MR. AARON ZELIN, RICHARD BOROW FELLOW, 
THE WASHINGTON INSTITUTE FOR NEAR EAST POLICY 

Mr. Zelin. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman, members of the 
committee, for giving me the opportunity to testify today on 
Tunisia’s transition, in particular focusing on recommendations re- 
lated to the jihadi threat. 

Currently, there are two main groups that are attacking the Tu- 
nisian state, an al-Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb cutout called 
Katibat Uqba ibn Nafi, and the Islamic State, which has a safe 
haven in Libya as well as cells inside of Tunisia. Since the elections 
late last year, there have been 11 known terrorist attacks claimed 
or believed to be conducted by AQIM or the Islamic State. In re- 
sponse, there have been 21 arrests of those suspected of planning 
attacks or being connected to attacks that have already occurred. 

The Tunisian military has also been involved in operations 
against insurgents 10 times in this time span. This illustrates that 
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the threat from jihadis is very real, but also that the Tunisian 
State has been quite proactive in attempting to stem any more at- 
tacks, whether in the form of terrorism or insurgent activity. You 
can get more specifics on the background of both AQIM and the Is- 
lamic State’s activities in Tunisia in my written testimony, as well 
as what policies the Tunisian Government and the U.S. have al- 
ready implemented over the past V 2 . year, which has largely been 
military focused, or we can talk more about it in the Q and A. 

Since we only have short amount of time, I wanted to focus more 
on recommendations that can complement the military options al- 
ready taken. They might seem less sexy, but they are just as im- 
portant. Regarding the strengthening of the rule of law, Tunisia’s 
draft security bill is highly controversial and has major critics, 
which could lead to a repeat of the 2003 terrorism law passed by 
Ben Ali that was regarded as against human rights. It had many 
loose definitions, and unjustly led to many arrests that had nothing 
do with terrorism. 

From 2003 to 2011, a number of individuals that were arrested 
were not terrorists, but while they were in prison they became 
radicalized. As we saw following the March 2011 prisoner amnesty, 
many of the individuals that had been radicalized in prison then 
were involved with Ansar al-Sharia in Tunisia. Therefore, if the se- 
curity bill is passed, it will only lead to a repeat of what has al- 
ready occurred, which would suggest the Essebsi-led Government 
has not learned from the past. The U.S. should provide advice on 
a security bill that is more in line with the rule of law and best 
practices in other democratic states. 

Regarding security sector reform, many Tunisians think that 
nothing drastic will change unless major steps are taken to address 
the corruption in the ministry of interior. There have been very lit- 
tle reforms made in the past 4 years. 

Further, the new minister, Najem Gharsalli, was a judge under 
Ben Ali, who has been accused of deep corruption by many within 
civil society. Many of the old practices of the former regime are 
creeping back too, including within the prison system. For example, 
the Tunisian Organization Against Torture is currently inves- 
tigating almost 70 torture cases in 2015. 

Torture is an easy way to radicalize anyone. This must end, and 
the United States should not stand idly by and ignore this wretch- 
ed trend. As a result, prison reforms need to take place as well. 
Moreover, there are many arbitrary arrests that are once again oc- 
curring, even if they have no connections to jihadi networks or at- 
tacks that have occurred. This could be a source of radicalization 
as well. It is imperative that the United States works with the Tu- 
nisian MOI and its police forces to professionalize what it does. 
They need to better learn the art of intelligence gathering, and 
then once a case starts, doing the proper paperwork for preparing 
it to go to court. 

A major retraining and reeducation could be something the 
United States helps with in terms of capacity building. This type 
of effort needs patience, though, since Tunisia is coming out of 45 
years of authoritarian rule. Therefore, it is crucial for there to be 
a sense of duty and discipline instilled within the police force. The 
key is to transform the body into a force that is seen as a protector. 
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not a force that takes away individuals’ rights or are involved in 
abuses of power. Related to this, during the uprisings many courts, 
police stations, and police equipment were destroyed. Therefore, in- 
stead of providing only money, it would be worthwhile if the United 
States funded specific rebuilding projects. That way it would cut 
down on potential corruption from the government, but also pro- 
vide new jobs for locals since the economy remains the most impor- 
tant issue for the average Tunisian. Therefore, it will provide tan- 
gible benefits that the local populace can see instead of monetary 
promises that might seem distant. 

And finally, related to public relations and transparency, since 
the uprising the Tunisian Government has had difficulty with its 
ability to properly communicate after attacks have occurred. In all 
high profile cases, the government has been slow at articulating 
transparently what occurred and what the government is doing 
about it. If it wants to solidify its democratic bona fides it needs 
to leave the more shadowy and murky as well as secretive aspects 
of investigations in the past. The public has a right to know. 

There are two recent examples in the aftermath of the Sousse 
beach attack that highlight some of these deficiencies. First, when 
Essebsi announced the reimplementation of the state of emergency, 
he stated, “If similar attacks occur again, the state will collapse.” 
Not only was this comment irresponsible, it was also quite ama- 
teurish. He should have been reassuring the public. Moreover, on 
the same day, the MOI spokesman explained that it did not want 
to blame the attack in Sousse on the Islamic State because adver- 
tising their involvement would radicalize the public. This illus- 
trates a lack of trust by the government in the public to remain 
vigilant and resilient. This is something the United States can pro- 
vide advice on how to more professionalize the government’s public 
persona and ability to articulate properly to the public. 

Beyond reforming issues related to the security front, as every- 
one is well aware, there needs to be serious economic reforms that 
affect the entire country, and not just those on the coast. At the 
end of the day, Tunisians just want to support their families, live 
a good life, and be able to travel within their country without feel- 
ing insecure. 

Not all is lost, and the Tunisian Government can right the ship, 
but it needs to do more and not fall back on old habits from the 
Ben Ali era, which have already proven failures. It needs to also 
have a vision which goes beyond rhetoric. It needs to inspire the 
younger generation, otherwise individuals that have connections or 
are well off will move to Germany or France, while those that 
might not have those opportunities could be swayed easier into 
joining up with jihadis who could provide guidance and a vision, 
even if the individual does not necessarily agree with the ideology 
from the beginning. 

The United States should be there to lend a helping hand based 
off our own experiences and best practices with transitioning coun- 
tries in Asia, South America, and eastern Europe. The Tunisian 
people deserve an honest and good ally, and the United States can 
be that. 
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Let’s help the Tunisian people complete their dream that started 
more than 4 years ago. America can provide that guidance and as- 
sistance. Thank you very much for your time. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Zelin follows:] 
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Thank you, Mrs. Chairwoman and members of the committee, tor giving me the opportunity to testify today 
on Tunisia's transition since its elections late last year. In particular, focusing on the jihadi threat to it and the 
Tunisian iuid Ainericiui go\'ernments’ policies in dealing with the problem. Currently, there are two main 
groups that are attacking the Tunisian state: an al-Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb cut-out called Katibat Uqba 
ibn Nafi (KUIN), mainly based in Jebel Chaambi on the western border with Algeria, and the Islamic State, 
which has a safe haven in Libya as well as cells inside of Tunisia. 

Background on Terrorism- Related Activity and Actions in Response 

Since the presidential elections were conducted late last year, there have been a number of terrorism-related 
actmties and actions taken in response inside of Tunisia. There have been eleven publicly known terrorist 
attacks either claimed or believed to be conducted by KUIN and the Islamic State since December 1, 2014.' In 
response to this as well as proactive measures done by the state, there have been twenty-one occasions of arrests 
of those suspected of pLuuting attacks or being connected to attacks that had already occurred.^ In addition to 
terrorist attacks and arrests, the Tunisian military has also been involved in offensive and defensive operations 
against insurgents ten times in this time span."^ This illustrates that the threat from jihadis is very real, but also 
that the Tunisian state has been quire proactive in attempting to stem any more attacks whetlier in the form of 
terrorism or insurgent activity. 

The Islamic State Comes to Tunisia 

In mid-December last yeiur, the Islamic State had its first overt message directed at the Tunisian state and its 
people.'' In particular, Aboubaker el-Hakim (who went by Abu al-MuqatU in the \’ideo) claimed responsibility 


^ Auacks by iiioiuli; December, 1; January, 2; February, 1; Marcli, 3; April, T, May, 1; and June, 2. 

■ Arrests by month: December, .3; Jannary^, 1; h'ebniar\% 4; .March, 5; April, 3; May', 2; June, 2; and July, 1 . 
^ .Vliliraty actions by month; Kcbniaiy, 2; March, 3; .April, 2; May, 1; June, 1; and |uly, 1 . 

Tlic Islamic Slate, "Message Lo die People ol Tunisia," al-TthamMediay December 17, 2014. 
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for the assassination of Tunisia's secular leftist politicians in 2013: "Yes, Uxants, we're the ones who killed 
Chokri Belaid and Mohamed Bralimi." This confirmed the EnnahdaTed government at the time's accusation 
that el-Hakim was involved. Beyond calling for more violence and for Tunisians to remember its imprisoned 
brothers and sisters, he also called upon the Tunisian people to pledge ^aya (allegiance) to Abu Bakr al- 
Baghdadi, noting that they should raise the banner of fawhid (pure monotheism) high and rip the flags of 
Charles de Gaulle and Napoleon down (alluding to colonialism and the historically close relations between 
Tunisia and France). 


More recently, on April 7, Abu Yahya al-Tunisi of the Islamic State's Wilayat Tarabulus (Tripoli) in Libya 
urged Tunisians to come join the Islamic State in Libya,' the intention being to gain training and knowledge 
so that they will then return to Tunisia in order to establish and attend the writ of the Islamic State there. 
Only two days later, a new media account was created called Ajnad al-Khilafah bi-Ifriqiya (Soldiers of the 
Caliphate in Ifiriqiya) Media Foundation. W-^ile unofficial, it was foreshadowing that the Islamic State was 
beginning to target Tunisia, in the same way it built up excitement and signaled a relationship with Boko 
Haram when it established al-Urwah al-Wuthqa (The Indissoluble Link) Media on the organization's behalf 
two months prior to the official pledge of from Abu Bakr Shekau to al-Baghdadi.^ 


Besides the Islamic State's claim of responsibility' for the Bardo National Museum attack (which the 
govermnent claims KUIN was responsible tor),' Ajnad al-Khilatah bi-Ifriqiya Media announced the Islamic 
State's first claim of responsibility for an insurgent attack that occurred in Jebel al-Meghila near the town of 
Sbeitla where they conducted an ambush killing lour and injuring twelve Tunisian soldiers on April 8.^ 
Additionally, Ajnad al-Kliilafah bi-Ifriqiya Media has claimed responsibility on April 22 for a separate attack 
in Jebel SaUoum, southeast of Kasserine City, leading to the death of one its fighters from Algeria, illustrating 
that Tunisians are not the only ones in the ranks of the Islamic State in Tunisia.'^ Moreover, Islamic State 
official media disseminators are now claiming responsibility for attacks in Tunisia since May 2. In addition to 
the most recent large-scale attack on the beach resort in Sousse in late June, it is believed that the Islamic. State 
was also involved with the Bouchoucha Barracks attack on May 25." 


Al-Qf^da in the Islamic Maghreb's T unisian Gambit 

Although KUIN was first identified as a Tunisian cut-out for AQIM in December 2012 by then Tunisian 
Interior Minister Ali Larayedh, it was not until mid-January this year that the battalion publicly acknowledged 
itself as being associated with AQIM.’’^ If once again recognized its status as a unit of AQIM following the 
death of its leader Khalid Shaaib (Abu Saklir Lukman) in late Marcli to consolidate strength since there had 
been false rumors KUIN might s^vitch sides to the Islamic State. These rumors emanated in part from a 
statement by KUIN showing support for IS, though there was no indication of haym — even AQAP released a 

^ The Islamic State, "Message to Our Brothers in Tunisia, " Wilnyat Tnrahulus Media OJJke, April 7, 2014. 

Aaron Y. Zclin, "'Hie Claiivoyant: Boko I laram’s Media and the Islamic Stare Conncotion',"/i/>i/c/f;/r;^, Januaty 27, 
2015, ]iU.y.i://^ih:idnjt)iry.Mc!/20i'5/01/27/liic-r.1ai;vov:jni-l>oko-har8.n!s-niedi.i- afid-{hc-is{a!i!ic-sLaic-coni!;>::l.i on/ . 

^ Tlie Islamic Stale, "Adopting the Bardo Museum Operalion m Islamic Tunisia," Idha'at al-Bayan^ March 19, 2015. 

* Jiind al-Kliilafa bi-Tunis, "Statement on the al-Meghila Operation," KhUafah in ifrkpyn Media, April 14, 2015 

and the Islamic State, " Akhbar al-Yawm: al-Jumii'ah, 21 Jumadi al-Akhirah 1436 1 1," fdlja'at al-Bayan, April 9, 2015. 

Abu Jihad al-Ja/.a'iri, "On llic Marlyrdorn ol I lie Brother 'Ahd al-Jabar .Aim Zaiiatl," Ajnad al-Khilafab hi-Tfrir/iya Media, 
April 21, 2015 and "About the Jebel al-Salloum O^anvww" Ajnad al-KIjUafal) bi-lfnqiya Media, April 22, 2015. 

llie Islamic State, "Aklibar al-Yawm: al-Sabt, 1.3 Rajab 1436 J 1," hlhaatal Bayari, May 2, 2015; Ihe Islamic State, 
"Akhbar al-Yawm: al-Ahad, 1 4 Rajab 14.36 1 1," Tdha'at al-Bayan, .Vlay .3, 201 5; and 1 he Islamic State, ".Akhbar al-Yawm: 
al-Sabl., 10 Ramadan 14.36 H," Tdhdaf al-Bayan,^\ayc27,2Q^ii. 

"Tunisia: Monitoring the Presence oi Security and Armored Vehicles in the Capital," Wilayat Tunis Media Office, June 
2,2015. 

.Andrew Lcbovich, "Confronting 'I'linisia's jihadists," Foreign Policy, May' 16, 2013, 

hllp://rori;igupoiu v.con'7201.3/05/16/coi!fronung- tuiiisias-jihadisis./ . 
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Statement in support ot IS in Iraq after the fall of Mosul last year, illustrating the importance of differentiating 
between general support and a religiously binding pledge of allegiance. 

KUIN has also identified with Ansar al-Sharia in Tunisia (AST) when announcing marfiTS, highlighting how 
some of its fighters are former members. Yet for all intents and purposes, AST has become dehinct with 
members either being arrested, going abroad to fight and train in Syria and Libya, or ioining up with KUIN 
since it was designated by the Tunisian government as a terrorist organization in late August 2013d^ 

Since it first came into the public fore, KUIN has decided to remain obscure, though we do know it has been 
actively involved in a low-level insurgency with the Tunisian military' for 2.5 years in Jebel Chaambi adjacent 
to the Algerian border and west of Kasserine. Members have also been arrested over the years for attempted 
attacks in different cities oi Tunisia as well as for weapons smuggling. More recently, since mid-July last year, 
it has increased its online profile, at first through the Fajr al-C^yrawan Facebook and Twitter account and 
then Ilriqiya Media, a well-known nonpartisan aggregator of online jiliadi releases from all Africa-based jihadi 
organizations. Only this past weekend did KUIN create an official media outlet lor itself called al-Fatih (the 
conqueror). Up until then, the main content it released was showing pictures ot its fighters, martyrs, training 
camps, and graphics with quotes from the Quran on them as well as claiming responsibility' for attacks. KUIN 
even showed off a bunch ot ghannim (spoils of war) fi'om its past operation in Hanchir Ettala. KUlN's last 
known publicly claimed attack took place in mid-June when a Tunisian National Guard officer was killed and 
another four were injured in Ghardimaou in Jendouba Governorate. ' 

Tunisian and U.S. Policy Responses 

Since the elections last December, the Tunisian government has both implemented and proposed a number of 
new policy options to ded vdrh the jihadi problem. Some have been problematic though and should be advised 
against due to the curtailing oi individuals’ rights. International and local human rights organizations as well as 
regular Tunisian citizens are also interpreting some oi these measures as a returning to the status quo of the 
Ben Ali era, which the United States must work and urge the Tunisian government not to sucaimb to. 
Other\rise, there is a very real chance that all the progress since 2011 t\Tll be lost and Tunisia wll become a 
"shoulda, coulda, woulda" and "what if case instead of continuing to move toward a consolidated democracy. 

Here are the various steps taken by the Tunisian state since the election: 

# February 17. 2015: Tunisia's Defense Ministry Farhat Horchani announced that security along the 
border with Libya has been reinforced to prevent any incursion bj'Jihadis. The army is being backed 
up by units fi'om the Tunisian National Guard in an integrated operation covering the entire border. 
Helicopters and warplanes were also being deployed to monitor air, land, and sea in order to stop 
incursions from Libya."' 

# April 2. 2015: Tunisia said it plans to reopen a consulate in Syria and offered to invite the Syrian 
ambassador back to Tunisia in part to help track, at the time, an estimated 3,000 Tunisian foreign 
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fighters in Iraq and SiTiad'’ WTaen speaking to a parliamentar}' committee examining an anti-terror 
bill in mid-April, Tunisian Interior Minister Najem Gharsalli said his ministry had prevented 
"12,490 Tunisians from leaving Tunisian territory to travel to combat zones" in Iraq, Libya, and S\Tia 
since March 2013d* As o± last week, according to the United Nations, there have been up to 5,500 
Tunisian foreign fighters in Syria, Iraq, Libya, Mali, and Yemend^ 

9 April 10. 2015: The government sent the "Repression of Attacks against Armed Forces" bill to the 
parliament. The draft law sets out five years in prison for insulting the morale of the security forces 
and t^vo years tor anyone who publishes information on operations. Publication of any security 
documents can lead to a sentence of up to 10 years in prison. Many Tunisian political parties and 
unions have criticized the draft security bill, saving it could harm freedom of expression and other 
rights. For example, the Journalist Union President Neji Bghouri stated that the "law establishes a 
police state and dictatorship, we cannot accept this scandal," while the leader of the Popular Front 
Hamma Hammami argues that "the law is a window to the return of the police state and we 
categorically reject it."^' On May 13, 2015, a number of human rights organizations including 
Amnesty International, Human Rights Watch, and the Carter Center, among others, advocated 
dropping or amending the draft bill due to manv potential human rights violations if implemented.^^ 
9 May 13. 2015: Tunisia announced that Religious Affairs Minister Battiklr Othman was creating a 
specialized register to keep tabs on those who run and preach at mosques in the countrv'. The 
gov'ernment also announced the launch of a religious re-education program in the country's prisons.^^ 
9 Tune 26. 2015: The state announced that vathin a week it would close 80 mosques that remain 
outside the government’s control for inciting violence.^^ 

® July 4. 2015: Tunisia declared a stare of emergency, which gives security forces more powers and 
limits the right of public assembly. After the attack in late June, the government had already 
tightened security, deploying more than 1,400 armed officers at hotels and beaches.^'' 

9 Tuly 8. 2015: The Tunisi<ui government announced plans to build a wall dong its border with Libya 
in order to counter jihadis traversing the border. The wall will be about a third of the 310-mile 
border and wU be finished by the end of the year.^'’ 

Much of the foais from the American perspective has been to grant more military assistance, aid, and training 
to the Tunisian state. Wiile this is certainly importiuit, the United States must not hig in providing other typ^es 
of aid that will help Tunisia continue on its path to a consolidated democracy (wLich I will discuss more in my 
recommendations below). Since the beginning of the Tunisian uprising, the United States has provided $570 
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million in aid to Tunisia, including about $175 million for security assistance and $80 million lor democracy 
programs.^ Here are the various steps taken by the United States since Tunisia's election: 

9 Februar}-' 27. 2015: The United States announced that Tunisia would get eight Black Hawk 
helicopters for its fight against jihadis.^’ 

9 April 10. 2015: Washington announced that it would increase militarv' aid to Tunisia threefold this 
year and help train its troops. U.S. Deputy Secretary' of State Antony Blinken gave no figure for 
militaty aid, which he said would rise 200 percent in 2015. Another American official claimed that 
last year's package was $60 million. Additionally, Blinken said it would provide Tunisia with more 
equipment, weapons, and technical support, as well as training the Tunisian army in border 
management. 

9 May 14. 2015: The United States sent the Timisian military' its first batch of promised mUitaty 
equipment upgrades, including fifty-two Humvees and a twenty-meter patrol boat. The patrol boat is 
the first ol lour to be delivered to improve Tunisia's maritime security, joining a fleet of twenty-two 
other boats manufactured by the United States. The fifty'-two Humvees are to improve the Tunisian 
army's mobditv and response along its borders with Algeria and Libva.^’ 

9 May 21. 2015: Following President Obama's meeting with Tunisian President Beji Caid Essebsi, it 
was announced that Tunisia will be named a "major non-NATO ally'" ot the United States. This 
designation provides it access to extra military assistance.^'-’ 

9 Tune 3. 2015: The United States and Tunisia signed a loan guarantee agreement allowing Tunisia to 
access up to S500 million in financing from international capital markets.''’ 

Recommendations 

Strengthemng the Rule of Law 

As alluded to above, Tunisia's draft seairity bill is highly controversial and has major critics inside and outside 
of the country. More rhm a decade ago, in 2003, Ben Ali passed a terrorism law that was regarded as against 
human rights as well. It had many loose definitions and unjustly led to many arrests that had nothing to do 
with terrorism. From 2003 to 2011, a number of individiuils arrested were not terrorists at first, bur became 
radicalized while in prison, in part because if one person in a given family \\^as a suspect, then fathers, brothers, 
uncles, and cousins related to this individual might also be thrown into prison. These types of actions are a 
recipe for creating new unnecessary enemies. As we saw iifter the Miirch 2011 prisoner amnesty follovring the 
creation of a transitional government, many of the individuals who liad been radicalized in prison were then 
involved in the spreading of global jihadi ideology' with Ansar al- Sharia. 
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Only last week, Human Rights Watch reported that since March 2015, the Tunisian government has been 
restricting travel for those under the age of thirty-five.^ No doubt there are security concerns, but actions such 
as these are quite easy to abuse, which seems to already be occurring. Therefore, if the security bill is passed, it 
will only lead to a repeat of what has already occurred, 'which 'would suggest the Essebsi-led governi'nent has 
not learned antthing from the past — liardly a surprise though given tliat many of the leaders including Essebsi 
were previously part of the Ben Ali regime. 

Moreover, since the uprising in 2011, there liave still been a number of cases of activists and bloggers being- 
arrested for alleged speech violations. Most recently, in March, satirist Migalo, whose real name is Wassim 
Lahrissi, and television host Moez Ben Gharbia were arrested for offending the president. There are stUl laws 
on the books which state that an offense against the president is punishable by three years in prison. These and 
similar laws need to be revoked or highly reformed; they do not live up to free speech or the ideals of a countr}' 
hoping to become a consolidated democract^ Following Essebsi's election last December, he wrote an op-ed in 
the Washington Post articulating his three goals for the countr\o Among them was "strengthen[ing] our young 
democracy.” It is important for the United States to make sure he keeps to his words. Therefore, it is 
incumbent on Washington to put maximum pressure on the govermuent to not fall into this trap. Otherwise, 
many in a few years will be wondermg how this all w*ent wroi-ig and what happened to Tunisia, the so-cahed 
''darling” of the Arab uprisings. 

Security Sector Reform 

Many Tunisiims think that nothing drastic will clumge tmless major steps are taken to address the corruption 
in the Ministr}" of Interior (Mol). Vet)' little has been done in terms of making reforms or purging elements 
from the Ben Ali era.^'' Further, the new minister Najem Gharsalli was a judge under Ben Ali who has been 
accused of deep corruption by niiuiy within ci\il society.^-' MiUiy of the old practices of the former regime i'ure 
creeping back, including within the prison s\'stem. For example, the Tunisian Organization Against Torture 
(OCTT) is currently investigating almost seventy torture cases from 2015. OCTT chief Mondher Cherni has 
warned about this ''epidemic" ^md how it is a return to the Ben Ali police state, iuid about the government's 
''reluctance" to investigate torture claims adequately,^ highlighting the Mol’s impunity. Torture is an easy way 
to radicalize ^myone — this must end, luid the United States should not stiuid by idly and ignore this wretched 
trend that is rearing its head again. As a result, prison reforms have to take place; otherwise, prisons will likely 
continue to be an incubator and training ground for jihadism as they were from 2003 to 2011.-^’ 

Moreover, many arbitrary arrests are once again occurring, even if they have no connections to jiliadi networks 
or attacks. I personally know someone who was arrested in the past few weeks after the attack in Sousse who 
had nothing to do with it. Such abuses could be a source of radicitliziitioii or re-radicalization for those who 
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had previously quit jihadi movements in the past few years. If they continue, the pool ot potentially reactivated 
jihadis would create an even larger problem for the state. Therefore, it is imperative that the United States 
works with Tunisia on professionalizing the Mol and its police forces. They need to better learn the art of 
intelligence gathering and, once a case starts, doing the proper paperwork for preparing a case to go to court. A 
major retraining and reeducation could be something the United States helps with in terms of capacity 
building. It is true that the FBI has already been assisting along tliese lines, but this type of effort will take a 
long time since it will require years to reverse the rot and corruption from forty-five years of authoritarian rule. 
Further, just like training soldiers and security forces, just because one provides training to national and local 
law enforcement in Tunisia does not necessarily mean it will stick or that those who receive it will utilize it, as 
we saw in the case of Iraqi troops withdrawing from Islamic State attacks in Mosul in June 2014. 

A perfect case ot this is the fact that, according to aTimisian coUeag^ie, many police officers are seen sleeping 
on the job when they are allegedly supposed to be protecting and guarding the state and individuals from 
harm.^^ Moreover, there was a major delay in the deplojinent ot more police to the scene of the terrorist attack 
in Sousse. The attack took place over almost 35 minutes, and the gunman was able to return to kill some of the 
wounded before the police arrived.^ Therefore, it is crucial for there to be a sense of duty and discipline 
instilled within the police force for any ot this to ivork out. Tlirowing money at the problem will not fix this; 
what is needed is concerted and patient training as well as a willingness on the part of the Tunisian 
government to reform these deficiencies. The key is to transform the body of the force so that it is seen as a 
protector, and not as a force that takes away indhdduals' rights or becomes involved in abuses of power. 

Related to this, many courts, police stations, and police equipment were destroyed during the uprisings.'"^ 
Therefore, instead of only providing money, it would be worthwhile il the United States funded specific, 
rebuilding projects. That way, it would ait down on potential comiption from the government and also 
provide new jobs for locitls since the economy remains the most importiuit issue for the average Tunisiiui. This 
would provide more soft power for the United States since it would be specifically engaging locals, while also 
rebuilding capacity and allowing law enforcement and the Judiciaiy to more efficiently get its job done as well 
as have a location to actmiHy do it. Additioiiiilly, beyond rebuilding, the United States can help wth new 
projects as well, which would push things forward even more by providing tangible benefits that the local 
populace can see instead of monetary promises that are not its readily visible. 

Public Relations and Transparency 

One of the things that the Tunisian govemnienc has had difficulty wth since the uprising — an issue that has 
plagued all govermnents, including the Ennahda-led one, the technocratic one, and the Nidaa Tounes-led 
one — is the poor ability to properly communicate after attacks have ocairred. In all high-profile cases, 
including the attack on the U.S. embassy, the assassinations of leftist politicians Shukri Belaid and 
Muhammad Brahmi, the Bardo Museum attack, and the Sousse Beach attack, the govermnent has been slow 
at articulating transparently what occurred and what authorities are doing about it. If it wants to solidify its 
democratic, bona tides, it needs to move away from the more shadow^-, murky, and secretive aspects of 
reporting on investigations. The public has a right to know and deserves the most professional and transparent 
understanding of what has occurred. 
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Two recent examples in the aftermath of the Sousse Beach attack higlilight these deficiencies. First, when 
Essebsi announced the reimplementation of the "State of Emergenc\%" he said that "if similar attacks occur 
again, the state will collapse.”'*^ Not only was this comment the height ot irresponsibility, it was also quite 
amateurish. Instead of reassuring the public, he was using fear as well as essentially egging on jihadis to 
conduct another attack to test Essebsi’s theory^ Moreover, on the same day, the Mol spokesman explained that 
it did not want to blame the attack in Sousse on the Islamic State because advertising their involvement would 
radicalize the public."*^ Instead it blamed AST, which has more or less been deftinct for a year now — this in the 
lace of evidence that the Islamic State conducted the attack while providing pictorial proof that the perpetrator 
had been with them as well. Similarly, when the attack on Bardo occurred, the government blamed KUIN, 
even though the Islamic State claimed responsibility and provided the names of those involved. This illustrates 
a major public relations and transparency gap as well as lack of tnist in the public to remain vigilant and 
resilient. The United States can provide advice on how to better professionalize the government's public 
persona and ability to articulate properly to the public. 

Conclusion 

Beyond reforming issues related to the seairity front, evett'one is well aware that Tunisia needs serious 
economic, reforms that affect the entire country and not just those on the coasts. Removing the red tape for 
starting a business or allo'v’dng foreign companies to hire and invest, undertaking inftastatcture projects in the 
interior, and building up the tourism industr)’ in the interior are a few things that could be done. The reality is, 
at the end of the day, most Tunisian citizens just want to support their family and help their children grow up 
in a normal environment, live a relatively easy’ life, and be able to travel within their country’ without feeling 
insecure. Not all is lost, and the Tunisian government can right this ship, but it needs to do a lot more, and not 
fitll back on old habits from the Ben Ali era, Avhich have already proven failures. It dso needs to have a yision 
that goes beyond rhetoric. It needs to inspire the younger generation; otherwise individuals who have 
connections or are well off will move to Germany, France, and elsewhere for better opportunities, while those 
that might nor have those opportunities could be swayed more easily into joining the jihadis, who could 
provide guidance and a vision even if the individual does not necessarily agree with the ideology from the 
begiiming. The United Stares should be tliere to lend a helping hmid based off our own experiences iuid best 
practices wth transitioning countries in Asia, South America, and Eastern Europe. The Tunisian people 
deserve an honest and good ally; the United States can be that. Let's help the Tunisian people complete their 
dream that stiirted more than four years ago — the hope remains, and America can provide guidiuice iuid 
assistance. 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Mr. Sweeney. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM SWEENEY, PRESIDENT AND 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, INTERNATIONAL FOUNDATION 

FOR ELECTORAL SYSTEMS 

Mr. Sweeney. Madam Chairman, Ranking Member Deutch, and 
distinguished members of the subcommittee. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. If you could push that little button there to 
amplify your remarks. 

Mr. Sweeney. Thank you. Madam Chairman, Ranking Member 
Deutch, and distinguished members of the subcommittee, on behalf 
of the International Foundation for Electoral Systems, better 
known as IFES, I deeply appreciate this opportunity to discuss 
Tunisia’s fragile democratic transition. 

Before I begin, I would like to echo my colleagues’ statements on 
the Sousse tragedy. Our thoughts are with our partners in Tunisia 
and those around the world who lost loved ones. 

Madam Chairman, it is not the first election that establishes a 
democracy, but those that take place years or even decades later. 
Tunisia’s planned 2016 municipal and regional elections will be the 
country’s next democratic test. Continued support by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and its allies in the international community is impera- 
tive to the success of the municipal and regional elections. 

To briefly summarize our written statement, there are several 
key electoral issues the Tunisians and their international partners 
must address prior to the local elections planned for 2016. 

The first priority should be the drafting of a legal framework for 
municipal and regional elections. None currently exists. IFES rec- 
ommends the adoption of a unified consolidated electoral law that 
will regulate all types of elections and referendums in Tunisia. One 
national process and standard will build trust and prevent confu- 
sion. 

Second, the ISIE, the Tunisian Election Commission, should be 
made a permanent entity, with the protections of civil service, and 
be further developed to provide professional, efficient, and sustain- 
able election administration. As an independent agency, the ISIE 
must build the capacity and professionalism of its regional offices 
to undertake the organizational burden of the local elections. 

A third priority is to confront and implement lessons learned 
from the 2014 elections. For example, campaign finance regulations 
were overly strict, while enforcement measures were lax. The ISIE 
should also seek to improve its voter and civic outreach strategies. 
Media, particularly radio outlets, should improve standards on 
election coverage. Finally, demographics demand a focus on youth. 
Over a third of Tunisians between 15 and 29 remain jobless. To 
this group, a dictatorship and a democracy are still much the same. 

Madam Chairman and Ranking Member Deutch, I conclude by 
reiterating that while Tunisia is a job well done, it is also a job not 
finished. American assistance, particularly for democracy and gov- 
ernance activities, will continue to play a critical role in strength- 
ening Tunisia’s fledgling democracy. IFES commends the people of 
Tunisia for their hard work, sacrifice, and continued dedication 
even in the face of unspeakable violence and intimidation. We are 
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proud to partner with ISIE to ensure there is a vote for every Tuni- 
sian voice. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sweeney follows:] 
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Testimony of William R. Sweeney, Jr. 

President & CEO, International Foundation for Electoral Systems (IFES) 

“Tunisia's Fragile Democratic Transition” 

House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on the Middle East and North Africa 

July 14, 2015 

Madam Chairman, Ranking Member Ted Deutch, and distinguished members of the Subcommittee, on 
behalf of the International Foundation for Electoral Systems, I deeply appreciate this opportunity to 
discuss Tunisia's fragile democratic transition. 

Since 1987, the International Foundation for Electoral Systems, better known as IFES, has worked in over 
145 countries to support citizens' right to participate in free, fair, transparent and accountable elections. 
IFES has been active in the Middle East and North Africa for over two decades; its current programming 
in Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Libya and Tunisia empowers the individuals and institutions that make democracy 
work at every turn of the electoral cycle. 

IFES provides its partners across the globe with sustainable, locally-tailored technical assistance to 
strengthen capacity and promote electoral Inclusiveness. IFES arms local authorities and civil society 
activists with information on democratic norms, international standards and best practices for electoral 
and political processes; trainings for key stakeholders on democratic and transitional issues; and tools 
for civil society activists to implement civic education activities and prime their country for a democratic 
transition or consolidation. 

Since 2011, IFES' Tunisia programming has been supported by the U.S. Department of State's Middle 
East Partnership Initiative (MEPI) and the United States Agency for International Development's (USAID) 
Office of Transition Initiatives (OTI), as well as, to a lesser extent, our bilateral partners at the Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office of the United Kingdom (FCO); the Open Society Foundation (OSF); and 
Switzerland's Federal Department of Foreign Affairs (FDFA). 

Madam Chairman, the March 18 Bardo National Museum and June 26 Sousse Imperial Marhaba Hotel 
terror attacks saddened Tunisia's friends and allies, particularly those of us who have, since the 2011 fall 
of former President Zine El Abidine Ben Ali, partnered with the people of Tunisia to realize the country's 
full democratic potential. We express our deepest condolences to our colleagues in Tunisia, as well as 
the people of Belgium, Britain, Colombia, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Poland, Portugal, Russia 
and Spain - our thoughts are with you during this difficult time. 

Quite understandably, the question now is, "What's next?" The Sousse attack undeniably brought to 
bear an uneasy truth: there are external and internal forces that do not want to see a free, democratic 
Tunisia. This is a critical moment for the country and its stabilizing impact on the region: Tunisia's 
democratic transition is fragile and requires sustained, multi-sectorial assistance. This is particularly true 
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for its 2016 local elections and the current fight against violent extremism, which will necessitate the 
redress of economic and social exclusion and the promotion of moderation through greater religious 
tolerance. This final point has become more critical after the Sousse attack, which led authorities to 
pledge to close some 80 unlicensed mosques (24 thus far have been shuttered) and reestablish a state 
of emergency, which was only just lifted in March 2014. 

There are two critical components in considering Tunisia's democratic future: 

• First, Tunisia is a work in progress. While it is not a failure, a waste of taxpayer dollars to be 
abandoned, it is also not a completed success story, a democracy so sound that its international 
partners should congratulate themselves and walk away. Madam Chairman, the job isn't done in 
Tunisia, and American support is critical to maintaining the momentum of democracy. 

• Second, continued and increased American engagement with democracy and governance 
programming is key to a prosperous, secure Tunisia. As highlighted in the Department of State's 
2015 Quadrennial Diplomacy and Development Review, efforts to strengthen global capacity for 
good governance and credible elections underpin the potential impact of all other types of aid, 
including for Tunisia’s economic, military, education, health, and security sectors. 

Introduction; Tunisia at a Crossroads 

In 2014, Tunisia held three free and fair elections in three months: an October election to select a new 
parliament - the Assembly for the Representatives of the People (ARP) - and two consecutive rounds of 
presidential elections. Parliamentary elections saw the moderate Islamists of the Ennahda party receive 
31.79 percent of ARP seats and Nidaa Tounes (Call for Tunisia), the umbrella party of former President 
Ben Ali supporters, business leaders and anti-Islamist secularists, receive 39.63 percent of the vote. 
Voter turnout for these elections reached 69 percent. The November and December presidential 
elections saw the leader of Nidaa Tounes, Bejl Caid Essebi, win in the second-round run-off election with 
55.68 percent of the vote (voter turnout was 59.04 percent in the second round). 

In a commendable democratic gesture, losing candidates in both presidential elections publically 
acknowledged their defeats and congratulated winners - a significant sign of political maturity and 
respect for the process. 

The 2014 elections marked the second phase of Tunisia's democratic transition; the first phase being the 
2011 election of a transitional National Constituent Assembly (NCA) to draft a new constitution. The 
inauguration of the newly elected ARP on December 2 and the new President of the Republic, Beji Caid 
Essebsi, on December 31 formally marked the end of the 2014 electoral process. 

The three 2014 elections were credible, fair and enjoyed a high degree of public confidence. 
Importantly, these elections also showed clear improvements from the 2011 elections, demonstrating 
the willingness and ability of the Independent High Commission for Elections (Instance Superieure 
Independonte pour les Elections [ISIE], elected in January 2014), in partnership with NGOs like IFES, to 
quickly develop its capacity and advance the electoral process. 
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Despite these successes, Tunisia continues to need assistance to further improve the conduct of 
elections and ensure that results are widely accepted. In the years to come, Tunisia’s government will 
need to fight complacency and deliver on crucial promises to create a greater sense of civic 
responsibility and strengthen the economy to provide its citizens with opportunities for a fruitful, lawful 
livelihood. In short, the international community, with American leadership, must continue to support 
Tunisia and its institutions during this tenuous moment in its history. 

Legal Framework for the 2014 Elections: Strengths and Challenges 

Madam Chairman, Tunisia's first post-revolution encounter with a directly elected government verged 
on turbulence. Elections in late 2011 gave Ennahda the leading position in the country's constitutional 
assembly, leading it to form a "troika" government in coalition with two smaller, secular center-left 
parties. Congress for the Republic (CPR) and Ettakatol. Crisis came in 2013, when two leftist opposition 
politicians were assassinated. The success of Tunisia's transition was under threat, and with an eye on 
the fate of the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt, Ennahda entered a national dialogue with opposition 
parties and agreed to hand over power to a neutral, technocratic government in early 2014. 

Tunisia's new Constitution, passed In January 2014 and largely praised as progressive, establishes a 
mixed system in which power is shared between the parliament and president. Given the emphasis on 
decentralization, parliamentary elections are considered to have more influence on the future of 
Tunisia, as the largest party in parliament Is entitled to name the prime minister and is charged with 
forming a government that can obtain majority support in the assembly. The president's powers are 
largely focused on national security and foreign affairs. 

On May 1, 2014, the NCA passed a new electoral law, Electoral Law No. 2014-16. IFES assisted during an 
open and consultative drafting process, which included seven hearings with Tunisian and foreign legal 
experts, as well as civil society representatives. Other laws have been passed regulating the work and 
functions of the ISIE; stipulating the date of the first parliamentary and presidential elections after the 
adoption of the Constitution; and the freedom of audiovisual communications, resulting in the creation 
of the High Independent Authority for Audiovisual Communications, or Haute Autorite Independante 
pour la Communication de I'Audiovisuel (HAICA). 

In adherence with the 2011 electoral law, the 2014 law continues a closed list proportional 
representation system with male and female candidates alternating on party lists for gender parity,^ 
using the largest remainder method for seat allocation. The 2014 law also maintained electoral 
boundaries established in 2011. 


^ This system involves each party presenting a list of candidates to the electorate. Voters vote for a party, and 
parties receive seats in proportion to their overall share of the vote. \A/inning candidates are taken from the lists in 
order of their position on the lists. A "closed list" means that the order of candidates elected by that list is fixed by 
the party itself, and voters are not able to express a preference for a particular candidate. 
http;//ac^roJect.org/ace en/topics/es/ esd/esd 02/esd02c/d efau!t 
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While the electoral progress of 2014 should be commended, notable issues in the law included a 
restriction on the right to vote for the military and internal security forces; prohibition on political 
parties to finance their presidential candidates; an unclear definition of election campaigning; excessive 
restrictive provisions on campaign activities; cumbersome rules on the coverage of contestants by the 
media; potential conflicts between the ISIE and HAICA in regards to the regulation of media coverage 
during elections; lack of obligation for electoral contestants to publish detailed campaign accounts; and 
unrealistic deadlines for the resolution of electoral disputes. In the upcoming period, Tunisian 
authorities should work on clarifying, simplifying and amending laws and regulations to ease future 
processes and consolidate gains made during 2014. 

Election Administration: Triumph, Despite Flaws 

Although the ISIE was elected in January 2014, an electoral law under which it could work did not pass 
until May 2014 - this gave the ISIE six months to organize three rounds of elections. Of the nine 
members elected by the NCA, three are women (one of whom is a former member of IFES' staff). 

Overall, the electoral process enjoyed the active participation of candidates, observers and voters. 
Despite time constraints, lack of trained professional electoral officials and related operational 
pressures, the elections were a success. Nevertheless, some problems were evident: 

• Voter registration and education. In June 2014, the ISIE launched the first phase of voter 
registration, which suffered from poor timing: it proved to be too close to the elections, and was 
too brief. There was also some confusion among potential registrants regarding the need to 
register at all, and voter outreach and education was limited, began late, and, according to 
election observers, were generally inadequate. The total number of registered voters reached 
5,285,136 (50,5 percent of whom were female), about 71 percent of the estimated number of 
eligible voters. The 4.2 million citizens who had registered in 2011 were not required to register 
a second time. 

• Campaign finance regulations were overly strict, while verification and enforcement measures 
were lax. 

• Election Day incidents noted by observer delegations included instances of illegal campaigning, 
improper electioneering near polling stations, a visible lack of impartiality among polling staff 
and confusion during the counting and tabulation processes. Despite these occurrences, the 
incidents were limited in scope and isolated. 

Madam Chairman, I'm pleased to report that the ISIE has welcomed IFES' support and opened the door 
to close and transparent collaboration. For example, ahead of the presidential elections that followed 
the legislative elections, the ISIE acted to rectify problems by removing polling staff who acted partially 
and increasing regulations regarding who may congregate near polling stations. Issues that continue to 
noticeably necessitate intervention Include the ineffective disbursement of public campaign funds, 
limited voter education campaigns and reported isolated incidents of violence across the country. IFES 
looks forward to working with the ISIE to rectify these persistent issues. 
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Interestingly, and despite the technical issues identified during the 2014 elections, the Harvard-based 
Election Integrity Project (EIP, which devises a global annual ranking of election integrity) ranked 
Tunisia's presidential elections 25th and parliamentary elections 34th in the world (in comparison, the 
U.S. was placed 42th and 45th for the 2012 presidential elections and 2014 congressional elections, 
respectively). Therefore, it is safe to say that over the last four years, Tunisia has made genuine progress 
toward credible elections. 

The Status of Tunisian Women; Setting an Example for the Arab World 

Since its independence in 1956, Tunisia has granted more rights to women than any other Arab country. 
Tunisian women were at the forefront of the 2011 revolution that won them, along with their male 
counterparts, access to such fundamental rights as freedom of expression, the press and association. 
The 2014 Tunisian Constitution was widely praised as progressive, particularly in the space of women's 
rights: 


• Although an early draft included Ennahda's phrase "complementarity to men," this position was 
retracted and "equality" for ail male and female citizens was substituted; 

• Article 34 requires the state to ensure the representation of women in elected assemblies; 

• Article 40 states that "every male and female citizen has the right to work in decent conditions 
and obtain fair wages"; 

• Article 46 specifically enshrines the protection of women's wealth, the principle of equality and 
commits to fighting violence against women; and 

• As noted earlier, Tunisian electoral law stipulates alternating male and female candidates on 
party lists. These protections make Tunisia one of the rare countries in the MENA region with a 
constitutional obligation to strive for gender parity in elected assemblies. 

In terms of its commitment to international conventions on women's rights, Tunisia formally withdrew 
all of its reservations to the Convention of the Elimination of Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW) in 
April 2014. Despite the fact that it had already ratified the convention, Tunisia is the second Arab entity 
(after Palestine) that currently holds no reservations on any of the provisions of CEDAW. 

Encouraging trends can also be seen in Tunisia's legislature. The current composition of the 217 ARP 
deputies includes 72 women, 33 percent of the parliament. Faouzia Ben Fedha, a woman, is one of the 
two ARP vice presidents, and of the nine committees represented at the ARP, three are led by women. 
One of these Chairman is Kalthoum Badreddine, a leading politician from Ennahda who heads the 
powerful Committee on Internal procedures. Immunity, and Parliamentary and Electoral Laws. Mrs. 
Badreddine has been a close partner with IFES throughout the transitional period and previously headed 
the NCA's Committee on General Legislation, which played a pivotal role in drafting the Constitution. 


Despite significant progress in the realm of women's rights, there is much left to be done: of the 27 
presidential candidates, only one was a woman. Tunisian women also continue to suffer from 
discrimination on legal family matters, such as inheritance or custody rights. Additionally, Tunisian 
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women carry the brunt of socio-economic disenfranchisement - it is estimated that out of the 20 
percent of Tunisians with low literacy, 75 percent of them are women. 

IFES Programmatic Successes 

Over the past four years, and with the indispensable support of the U.S. Government, IFES has helped 
build Tunisia's capacity to hold credible elections, successfully provided on-going support to the 
development and operations of the ISIE and continues to play a role in helping the Tunisian people move 
forward in their democratic transition: 

• Through direct training and training-of-trainers for poll workers, IFES has prepared 1,200 ISIE 
poll workers for Election Day. Moreover, the ISIE adopted over 100 of IFES's suggestions for 
operational improvements; 

• In an effort to streamline the use of technology, IFES supported the development of a public 
webpage (h ttp://www.isje.tn/ ) and internal web portal for the ISIE; 

• Given previous shortcomings on voter and civic education programs, IFES has contributed to 
significant improvements to the design and scope of voter and civic education programs; 

• As part of its legal support, IFES assisted in the drafting process of the legal framework on 
elections; and 

• In the climax of the electoral period, IFES supported the creation of an Election Day Media 
Center for the 2014 elections. This center served as a focal point for election-related coverage, 
significantly increasing the flow of information to the public. This process was conducted in 
parallel with support to the ISIE on Its communications strategy. 

IFES has worked to ensure that its Tunisia funding Is highly diversified, and as such, has worked with 
international donors' to support the monitoring, oversight and implementation of campaign finance 
regulations during the electoral process via trainings for judges, lawyers and members of the body 
responsible for monitoring campaign expenditures ahead of the 2014 elections. IFES has also supported 
local civil society led oversight of campaign expenditures. 

Finally, IFES worked with the Tunisian Ministry of Social Affairs (MSA) to improve voter outreach 
strategies to Tunisian adults with low literacy. A result of this collaboration was the conceptualization, 
design, development and production of three visual tools that will be used by MSA teachers. For 
example, every MSA teacher has received an IFES-prepared "educational briefcase" teaching kit that 
includes a teaching manual on elections, evaluation and technical forms, posters, materials for polling 
station simulations (transparent ballot box, tally sheets forms, ballot papers, etc.), leaflets and 
stationery. 

This project has had an unexpected impact in the MENA region, as the briefcase is the first teaching 
manual and module specifically designed for low literacy adults. This places Tunisia as a pioneer and a 
regional leader on these issues. Furthermore, the concept of the educational briefcase drew a great deal 
of interest and led to a very positive evaluation of the project. MSA representatives were subsequently 
invited to participate in regional forums in Mauritania, Egypt and Sudan in order to present the concrete 
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achievements of the project. These regional events gathered experts on literacy, as well as officials from 
the North and West African regions. 

Three Key Issues Beyond 2015: Legal Framework, Local Capacity and Identified 
Inadequacies 

The 2014 Constitution stipulates that Tunisians directly elect municipal and regional councils. These first 
democratic local elections are expected to take place in 2016, and will serve to entrench democracy at 
the level most impacting Tunisians' everyday lives. Ergo, it is vital to bolster Tunisia's democratic 
transition through continued support by the U.S. Government and its allies in the international 
community. 

Madam Chairman, the first priority must be the drafting of a legal framework for municipal and regional 
elections - none currently exists. Legislators must pass an election law governing the conduct of local 
elections; IFES recommends the adoption of a unified, consolidated electoral law that will regulate all 
types of elections and referendums. Furthermore, voters must be informed about new regulations that 
may be included in the legislation, and about major differences, such as, for instance, how the electoral 
system will be structured in comparison to the 2014 elections. 

A second priority should be the building of a professional, efficient and sustainable election administration. 
This is of particular importance in governorates where electoral regional offices showed signs of 
weaknesses during the 2014 elections. The ISIE itself must build the professionalism of its regional offices, 
which will bear the organizational burden for the local elections that will be so critical to building an 
efficient and firmly rooted democracy at a grassroots level. Furthermore, municipal councils must be 
provided with adequate decentralized powers and authority and be given commensurate financial means 
to take resolute actions to respond to constituent concerns. A lack of financial and political means could 
discredit local councils and deepen frustration and skepticism toward the value of democracy. 

A third priority is to address issues observed during the 2014 elections: the ISIE must increase the 
information available on municipal councils and local elections, while local stakeholders must improve 
the quality and quantity of information for potential voters. Ideally, this would mean improvement of 
the ISIE’s voter and civic outreach strategies. Additionally, local radio must improve its standards on 
election coverage - this is critical to the success of local elections, as many rural voters receive their 
news primarily through radio outlets. 

IFES' Programmatic Strategy 

Predicate to continued USG support, IFES will collaborate with such local partners such as the ARP; 
the ISIE; regional election commissions (or Instance Regionales Independantes pour les Elections [IRIEs]); 
the Court of Accounts; the Administrative Tribunal; the Ministry of Education; and the Ministry of Social 
Affairs to address these three priorities. 


In May 2015, IFES received a $3.75 million, three-year MEPI grant to enhance legal frameworks for 
municipal elections. In order to cultivate a system that reflects the will of the electorate, IFES will 
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Strengthen the professionalism of the electoral institutions that administer local elections and increase 
participation and civic engagement in local elections. In order to achieve this, IFES will highlight youth 
outreach activities, create innovative civic education programs, engage in voter information campaigns 
targeted to adults with low literacy, and utilize voter information campaigns focused on the voter 
registration period and Election Day procedures. 

Madam Chairman and Ranking Member Deutch, make no mistake: local elections will play a 
fundamental role in the consolidation of the democratic process by ensuring Tunisia's transition from 
interim power structures to permanent, decentralized, and citizen-run entities that will govern the 
country going forward. It is therefore critical that the local elections are well administered in a 
professional and credible manner, and that the results deriving from them are accepted by all 
stakeholders. 

As in many countries, Tunisia's highly polarized political situation is reflected In its geography: there is 
more support for Nidaa Tounes in the north, and more support for Ennahda in the south. The effective 
conduct of local elections will help ensure that no additional divisive factor entrenches the country in an 
ideological divide that could engender political instability. 

Conclusion: Recommendations to Support a Free and Democratic Tunisia 

In making the initial transition toward a free and open society, Tunisia serves as a model for the Arab 
world's struggling democracies. However, a multifaceted approach - built upon the foundation of 
democracy and governance assistance - will be critical to consolidating the democratic gains of 2014. 

Engaging the Young and Economically Disenfranchised in Political Processes 

Among Tunisia's most urgent priorities are its faltering economy and subsequent threats to its national 
security. Although demands for economic change were at the heart of the 2011 revolution, the 
country's economic situation has only worsened and could lead to a loss of confidence in peaceful 
democratic change. 

The economy grew at only 2.3 percent in 2013 and 2.8 percent in 2014, which is well below pre- 
revolution trends and inadequate to generate the jobs the country needs. Fiscal and trade deficits also 
remain high. Tunisia's unemployment rate reached 15.2 percent in 2014, compared to 13 percent 
before the uprising. These rates have been preserved by an increase in temporary employment in the 
public sector that is not sustainable in the longterm. 

About 33 percent of young Tunisians (aged 15 to 29) are not classified as employed, engaged in 
education, or undergoing training (this lack of economic opportunities is further compounded in the 
southern regions). It is also this demographic - unemployed youth with scant hope for the future - that 
is susceptible to the lure of the Islamic State's lucrative salaries and relative job security. It is of the 
utmost importance to democratically engage these Tunisian citizens who, four years after the 
revolution, still feel excluded from Tunisia's mainstream society and economy. To this group, a 
dictatorship and a democracy are still much the same to their daily socio-economic lives. 
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Continued Electoral Assistance 

U.S. democracy and governance assistance must establish electoral mechanisms that provide a free and 
fair medium for new political forces to express their socio-economic priorities. Given Tunisia's relatively 
small size, a significant impact could be made during this critical period with minimal funding. 

However, it is also imperative to remember that elections alone do not make a democracy; credible 
institutions are also a vital ingredient to democracy. The danger of the post-election period is that 
political caution and institutional resistance will coalesce to suppress the momentum of broad, reformist 
initiatives. The immediate task of restoring stability should not obscure the greater importance of 
fundamental change in the relationship between the Tunisian state and its people. 

Beyond short-term measures to address the current security crisis and encourage new economic 
dividends from the democratic transition, Tunisia must adopt a more ambitious reform agenda in order 
to fulfill the ideals of the revolution, meet the aspirations of its people and address the underlying 
weakness and failures that became entrenched during the period of authoritarian rule. 

For example, the Tunisian Constitution mandates a decentralization of decision-making that has yet to 
be established. Such decentralization will be essential to make the state more responsive to the 
demands of Tunisian citizens in more socially deprived regions. Extending access and improving the 
quality of basic services such as health and education in these areas is essential to reducing Tunisia's 
regional disparities. 

Increasing U.S. -Tunisia Exchange and Engagement 

American political leaders - particularly the U.S. Congress - should continue high-level engagement 
with Tunisia to demonstrate American support for its democratic transition at a time rife with 
negative regional trends. 

American politicians and officials should encourage Tunisian political leaders to seek broadly supported 
solutions to pre- and post-electoral issues. The U.S. should also deepen its relationships with civil society 
and emerging reform-minded politicians, who may offer the best hope for the country's medium-term 
political development, and consistently offer encouragement and assistance to the reform of state 
institutions, including the decentralization and the improvement of public administration. More broadly, 
youth exchange programs are an excellent investment in promoting an understanding of American 
ideals and familiarity with democratic procedures. 

Above all, the U.S. should ensure that it does not lose focus on Tunisia at a time when other urgent 
security crises in Libya, Syria, Yemen, and Iraq demand ongoing attention. In the longer term, Tunisia's 
continued democratic development could be of enormous significance for the MENA region. The U.S. 
must make every effort to effectively support it with a consistent and varied approach. 


There is something irreversible when creating democratic institutions that are rooted in a popular 
revolution. It will be almost impossible to revert back to a dictatorship in the near future. The electoral 
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process in Tunisia is thus far a success to be noted in an Arab world that is still marked by either ongoing 
civil strife or revolutions (with the notable exception of Morocco). 

Madam Chairman and Ranking Member Deutch, I conclude by reiterating that while Tunisia is a job well 
done, it is also a job not finished - American assistance, particularly for democracy and governance, will 
continue to play an irreplaceable role in strengthening Tunisia's fledgling democracy. The International 
Foundation for Electoral Systems commends the people of Tunisia for their hard work, sacrifice, and 
continued dedication to democracy, even in the face of unspeakable violence and intimidation. We are 
proud to partner with you and the U.S. Government to ensure there is a vote for every Tunisian voice. 
Thank you. 
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Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. And thank you to all of our panelists. And 
to start our question and answer period, we will begin with Mr. 
Chabot of Ohio. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you very much, Madam Chair. I appreciate 
you giving me the time. 

The high profile attacks at Tunis and Sousse have certainly exac- 
erbated Tunisia’s economic challenges. Tourism, after all, is a sig- 
nificant percentage of Tunisia’s GDP. And those attacks probably, 
they certainly appear to have been aimed at the tourism industry, 
which would then in turn probably spur dissension amongst the 
Tunisian people against the government. 

Let me ask you this. What steps are the Tunisians taking to pre- 
vent additional attacks in the future? And what would you think 
would be the impact should there be another terrorist attack of this 
sort on the political environment, on the economy of Tunisia? And 
I would welcome anybody who might like to address that. 

Ambassador Green, if you wanted to take it first, that would be 
fine. 

Ambassador Green. Sure. Thank you. Thanks for the question. 

Well, first off, obviously if, and let’s hope it never occurs, but if 
there were another attack, it certainly would continue to increase 
anxiety, put pressure on the government, and rattle the nerves of 
the principal audience for tourism, which is just miles away in Eu- 
rope. 

So I think several things are important here. First off, again, to 
recognize the current impact on the economy. Tourism is awfully 
important to Tunisia, as you mentioned in your question. And this 
has certainly rattled tourism. The Tunisians have taken a number 
of steps to provide immediate security in some of the tourism 
areas. And while the images may be unsettling of having armed 
guards along the beaches and in some of those sites, they are cer- 
tainly understandable. I think everyone recognizes how difficult 
they can be. 

But I think the more important steps that need to be taken are 
addressing the underlying problems in the economy. This is an 
economy built by an authoritarian regime at a different time, an 
overwhelming bureaucracy that stifles entrepreneurship and adds 
not only tremendous burdens to entrepreneurs inside the country, 
but openly discourages foreign direct investment. And while the 
government obviously needs to take on security challenges and to 
worry about tourism, it cannot put off much longer some of these 
fundamental reforms that are the key to creating opportunity down 
the line. 

As was mentioned by my colleagues, we have very high youth 
unemployment, some of the highest youth unemployment any- 
where. As long as young people believe that there is future hope 
for opportunity, I think they are prepared for some of the hard 
choices that will need to be made. 

However, if they don’t see opportunity, if they don’t believe that 
they have a government committed to taking on some of these 
tough choices and underlying reforms, then when you see security 
rattled by terrorist strikes it only raises the anxiety, increases the 
frustration, and sadly, I fear, also causes young people to disengage 
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more and more from democratic institutions that are so essential 
to the country’s future. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you. Let me turn to another question rather 
than go down the line or I won’t get another question out. Is the 
U.S. doing enough by way of security assistance in cooperation 
with Tunisia? How do we help Tunisia solidify its democratic gains 
made thus far? 

And briefly, maybe I will start with you, Mr. Sweeney, if we can 
just go down the line this way, what are your organizations doing 
to assist them in democratic foundation? Mr. Sweeney? 

Mr. Sweeney. Thank you, sir. First of all, our organization is not 
involved with security issues except insofar as how they affect an 
election process. I would say that the United States is stepping up 
in response to the requests of the Tunisian Government. 

The NATO designation, a number of other steps that have been 
taken in the last few weeks are all very positive. But I would also 
go back to your last question, sir. The attack by terrorists is not 
just at the tourist industry. The tourist industry is 15 percent of 
the economy. 

The attack is at the legitimacy of the democratic progress and 
the remaining 85 percent of the economy that Ambassador Green 
very pointedly made the comment that this 85 percent was built up 
under an authoritarian period, and now there are so many efforts 
to open that economy and bring it into the 21st century. And all 
of that progress is under threat by terrorism as well. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you. Mr. Zelin, briefly. 

Mr. Zelin. The U.S. has been doing a lot over the past 6 months 
in terms of providing different types of assistance, whether it is 
more Blackhawks, whether it is in terms of the NATO designation, 
as well as helping out in other types of military equipment. 

One of the key issues here is that Tunisia has had this jihadi 
problem bubbling up under the surface for a good 20 years. The 
issue is, is that many different realize it because most of the 
Tunisians involved in it had been involved in it outside of Tunisia 
because of the authoritarian system of Ben Ali. So after the upris- 
ing in 2011, a lot of it started coming back into the country. And 
now because of some of the policies that occurred post-2011 in the 
early years in terms of not necessarily taking the threat as very 
serious, we are now seeing some of the backlash as a result of this. 

So it didn’t come out of nowhere necessarily. It is more a process 
that is coming into the fore moreso because of things that have al- 
ready occurred. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you. Mr. Campbell — Madam Chair, can he 
respond briefly? Okay. You can respond very briefly, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campbell. I will defer to Mr. Zelin on the security. But just 
to amplify Ambassador Green’s point and add to that quickly, that 
in terms of structural changes that are needed in Tunisia that may 
help address the security, it is a top-down country, very central- 
ized, with great regional disparities. And they have an opportunity 
coming up this year and next year to decentralize, to put decision- 
making more at the local level, and to engage citizens in helping 
to control the decisions that affect their lives at the local level. 

It won’t have the same immediate impact as the security sector 
reform, but I think it is a part of the longer term solution. 
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Mr. Chabot. Thank you very much. And Mr. Green, very briefly. 

Ambassador Green. Yeah, if I might, I think it is important to 
remember that many of the militaries in this part of the world 
were created to protect the government from its people. 

This is a military that is transitioning to being what we would 
refer to a military that protects the country from its threats. That 
is a difficult transition, A. 

And B, we have talked a bit about I think what Les has referred 
to is a non-sexy issue, and he is right, improving the ability of min- 
istries to communicate, to work together, to control expectations in 
the public, and to encourage the public to buy into the solutions. 
If you don’t have those communications, when the military moves, 
people will run in the opposite direction. 

Fostering that investment, that personal investment in that ca- 
pacity is crucial for a country that is trying to make the transition 
they are. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you. My time has expired. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Chabot. Excellent 
questions. Mr. Deutch of Florida. 

Mr. Deutch. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. I just 
had a couple questions about the perception of the people and the 
way they view government. 

First, the decision by Ennahda to join a secular-led government, 
I would like our witnesses to offer your thoughts on whether that 
was a decision that was a top-down decision or does it reflect the 
will of the people? And ultimately, what does it mean long term for 
a party like that to have made that decision to enter a secular gov- 
ernment? Ambassador? 

Ambassador Green. It is interesting. And the organizations rep- 
resented here, many of us held our meetings together with the 
ministries in advance of the elections. And they were talking even 
back then of trying to foster what is enshrined in the constitution. 
And that is the separation of church and state, and to enshrining 
freedom of worship. 

The fact that you saw the Islamist party move so quickly to con- 
demn the Charlie Hebdo attack, that you saw it move so quickly 
to concede defeat and congratulate the winner after the election, I 
think that shows that there is really buy in and momentum around 
this idea of a uniquely Tunisian Government and structure of gov- 
ernment that respects faith. 

I think it is great in the wake of an election in which everyone 
feels very good about what has happened, it is great in the wake 
of the success of the constitution. What I think we are saying is 
it is vitally important we stand with them to build the capacity of 
the government to be effective, to be able to meet the needs of aver- 
age Tunisians so that that important sense and philosophy can con- 
tinue. 

Mr. Deutch. All right. Mr. Campbell? 

Mr. Campbell. It is a great question. And I wondered that my- 
self. I remember sitting in the Ennahda office, you know, not long 
after they made the decision, before they stepped down but when 
they were making the decision to step aside. And I too wondered 
about motivations. But I think in the Middle East generally, but 
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especially in Tunisia, looking for moderation, I don’t think we have 
to question motivations too much. 

What seems important to me is that Ennahda, whether because 
of, you know, I don’t know if it was, you know, genuine commit- 
ment to the principles that they espoused or not, but because of 
what happened in Egypt they wanted to avoid that, which I think 
was important. Because they felt constrained by public opinion, es- 
pecially after the political assassinations, there was lot of blowback 
when secular politicians were assassinated. Because of inter- 
national expectations. There was pressure from the international 
community saying, you know, we want you to behave democrat- 
ically. I think for those sort of outside reasons they decide to step 
aside. 

And I think what is important in a democratic transition is not 
necessarily that the actors are motivated by, sort of, you know, 
thoughts that we would prefer, but that they feel somehow con- 
strained both by domestic opinion but also by international pres- 
sure. And they certainly felt constrained, and they acted in a way 
that we would I think applaud. And I think if we would continue 
to reward that behavior we would gt more of the same behavior. 

Mr. Deutch. Okay. You are nodding, Mr. Zelin? 

Mr. Zelin. I agree pretty much with what everybody says. But 
on the other hand, I also think that it also is a sign of the fragile- 
ness of the system as it is, where a winner can’t take all just yet, 
otherwise people might feel that things could really get bad. 

So I do believe that in terms of the next national election, if a 
party wins and takes all and then becomes truly ruling party in- 
stead of in this broader national collection, that is when I think we 
could really see signs that this democracy is really solidifying in 
many respects. 

Mr. Deutch. Mr. Sweeney? 

Mr. Sweeney. I concur with just about everything that has been 
said by my three colleagues. And the question is really can the con- 
sensus toward shared values and tolerant society and a belief in 
democratic values and an acceptance of the results of the ballot 
process continue to be accepted? 

And Tunisia had a very, very rocky, difficult time. And the two 
assassinations forced a great many Tunisian leaders to have long 
conversations with themselves and their colleagues about how they 
wanted their society to evolve. And that is why the 2014 election 
was so important to all of us, particularly the Tunisians, about how 
they wanted their society to move forward. And I think that is the 
challenge ahead. 

Mr. Deutch. Mr. Sweeney, how much of the decision do you 
think is made because of their views of what is best for Tunisia or 
their views based on dealing with or avoiding certain externalities, 
as Mr. Campbell touched on? 

Mr. Sweeney. All of the above, sir. I mean you have a variety 
of motivations that came into play, as with any political decision. 
And that political decision resulted in a desire to go forward 
through an electoral process and then live with the results of that 
electoral process. 

And I think those of us who were in Tunisia and saw the reac- 
tion to the assassinations in particular knew that this society and 
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the political leaders in the society and the religious and business 
leaders in the society knew that they had the challenge to come to- 
gether or else they would lose their country. 

Mr. Deutch. Thank you, Madam Chairman. Before yielding 
back, I just would like to note that while we have enjoyed two 
hearings together today, I do not believe we will have a hearing to- 
morrow together, which makes this the most opportune time to 
wish you a happy early birthday. And I yield back. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thirty-nine again. Do you believe it, Mr. 
Deutch? 

Mr. Deutch. Another anniversary. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. You don’t believe it, I know. Thank you, Ted. 
And now I will yield my time to Mr. Wilson, who is not here. Mr. 
Trott. 

Mr. Trott. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. I want to thank 
the ranking member as well for holding this hearing. And I apolo- 
gize I came late and did not hear some of your statements, gentle- 
men. So if I ask questions that you covered, it is a scheduling issue 
here in Congress. 

And my question is to any member of the panel. How big of a 
problem is corruption in Tunisia? Obviously, we have never suc- 
cessfully solved the problem in Afghanistan. I am just curious how 
big of a hurdle, an obstacle that will be going forward? 

Ambassador Green. I think corruption is a very significant prob- 
lem in the country. Again, it dates back quite some ways, but cer- 
tainly rose to its peak under Ben Ali and the authoritarian regime 
that he led. And it has stifled individuality, entrepreneurship, and 
touched nearly every aspect of Tunisian life. 

That is why organizations like those represented here believe so 
strongly in the need to work on democracy and governance and 
build government capacity. It really gives them the tools and the 
ability to take on these issues. It is hard to see them succeeding 
if they don’t. 

Mr. Campbell. You know, I agree, although I would say that, 
you know, having traveled the world a lot, Tunisia doesn’t feel im- 
mediately as corrupt as you might find say in Afghanistan, just as 
an example, in terms of the day to day feeling. 

What I view as the bigger issue, and I think many Tunisians will 
express this maybe in slightly different terms than I do, is the 
economy is run on the basis of cartels, franchises, concessions. You 
know, it is crony capitalism. So certain families. If you are in the 
right family and you get the right conferred by the government to 
have a, you know, monopoly over cement production or something 
like that, you are filthy rich, and everyone associated with you is 
filthy rich. 

And I think the prevailing feeling in Tunisia is if you aren’t in 
those circles, then you are really in deep trouble and you are, you 
know, scraping and so on. And if you are not in the right region, 
so you are not in the right family, the right neighborhood, the right 
region, you feel like you are shut out and there is no opportunity 
to get ahead. 

So this may sound like Pollyanna-ish sort of thinking, but the 
idea of equal opportunity of a meritocracy, for example government 
jobs being awarded on the basis of qualifications rather than some 
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kind of, you know, hand me down, these are important things. And 
this is the hard and very unsexy work of democracy assistance is 
trying to work on government reforms that don’t simply allow peo- 
ple to give out, you know, franchises that allow certain people to 
become billionaires. 

So that is the kind of corruption I think is probably more rel- 
evant to this discussion in Tunisia. And it exists there. 

Mr. Trott. And is there a desire, Mr. Campbell, by the business 
community to try and move away from crony capitalism and create 
some equal opportunity? 

Mr. Campbell. I actually accompanied Raj Shah when he was 
the head of USAID on a trip to Tunisia. And he met with a lot of 
business leaders, not something I normally do. But it was inter- 
esting to be a fly on the wall. They talk that way in the sense that 
business leaders were looking for modernization. So for example 
they were looking for access to capital. You know, capital is all 
kind of tied up and hard to get. 

They are looking for modern approaches to real estate and to 
property ownership and so on. So I think in that sense they want 
access to money, they want the modern systems, I think they 
would like to join the clubs, the economic clubs around the world. 

But having said that, when you are in those circles you get a real 
sense that this is an elite. And you see even with the, you know, 
with the now ruling party, I support what they have done, I think 
they are doing a good job, but there is a kind of an unsettling un- 
dercurrent within the ruling party of the crony capitalists having 
again circled the wagons. 

So I think the answer is 50-50. Sure, they would like to have a 
modern economy, but I don’t think they are going to give up the 
monopoly power they have. 

Mr. Trott. Does the new constitution make inroads toward pro- 
tecting, you know, and addressing some of those issues? Hopefully, 
it addresses civil liberties and gender equality, but how about busi- 
ness concerns? 

Mr. Campbell. That is a good question. I don’t think I can an- 
swer that accurately. I believe it does, but I haven’t looked at that 
specifically. 

Mr. Sweeney. If I might go back to my prior experience heading 
global policy for a Fortune 100 company, it is hopefully not in the 
constitution, but in the series of economic reforms that can be more 
easily changed in response to developments within the market- 
place. 

Constitutional change, as we know in this country, tends to be 
very, very difficult. The question becomes around terms of foreign 
direct investment. International companies will not invest in 
Tunisia’s economy as long as it is maintained by crony capitalists 
who are circles and families and cartels, which is an appropriate 
description. 

I think, as, going back to Ambassador Green’s statement, there 
are a number of important reforms underway in the Tunisian proc- 
ess, which hopefully will attract foreign investment. Foreign invest- 
ment is as much under attack as the tourist industry, because you 
are not going to invest where you don’t think there is security to 
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set up an organization and your people are safe. That is as much 
a threat of the terrorism. 

However, going to your question, there is hope for Tunisia be- 
cause making a great deal of progress, and one of the national con- 
versations they have been having at the legislative and political 
level is how do we make Tunisia attractive for foreign investment 
so that other companies and other countries can invest and create 
jobs here? 

Mr. Trott. Madam Chairwoman, I see my time has expired, but 
I just have one other question. You know, the border security issue 
is particularly acute given the threats from Libya. Is the U.S. doing 
enough? 

And how can Tunisia improve its border security, which I think 
is a key part of the success going forward? Particularly if the U.S. 
is doing enough. That is the question I want to hear answered. 

Mr. Zelin. Yeah, the Tunisian Government has been doing a lot 
more related to the border security with Libya, in particular in the 
past 6 months or so, starting in February when they sent more re- 
enforcements from various parts of the security apparatus, and 
now they have announced only last week that they are trying to 
put up a border fence as well as in some areas sort of a moat be- 
tween the borders. 

But the reality is, is that, it is not just necessarily an issue of 
people that are going to Libya and getting training going back. You 
have individuals who are already in the country that have access 
to weapons or people that are coming from Algeria, so it is not just 
a Libya issue here. 

It is sort of a wholistic approach that needs to be taken, and, you 
know, obviously helping out with the border security is definitely 
something the U.S. has already been doing with drones, aerial sur- 
veillance, I believe, already. And I know that the Algerians have 
been assisting with the Tunisian Government a lot on these issues 
as well, since they do share a border. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Trott. Thank you gentlemen. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Trott. Mr. Connolly of Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. And welcome 
to our panel. To pick up on the sort of the Libya aspect here, if you 
look at Tunisia and Libya, they are both overwhelmingly Sunni 
Muslim population, 97 and 98 percent. Libya’s GDP per capita is 
actually higher. It is 6623 with a literacy rate of 91 percent. Tuni- 
sia is 4,415 and 80 percent respectively. And the female literacy 
gap is actually less severe in Libya. 

So there are a lot of commonalities here. What is the nature of 
the divergence? Is it the violent history? Is it Qadhafi? Why are we 
seeing two very different paths with these two neighboring na- 
tions? Mr. Zelin. 

Mr. Zelin. I think one of biggest ones is that, unlike Ben Ali, 
who actually abdicated his power and went to Saudi Arabia, and 
the military didn’t intervene but allowed sort of a transitional proc- 
ess to begin, in Libya of course as we know, Qadhafi wasn’t inter- 
ested at all in losing any power, and he went all the way until he 
got killed. I think that that is one of the biggest differences. 
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And then as a result of that you have seen trends add on top of 
there exponentially from there in part because then there became 
a huge weapons bazaar in Libya and therefore a proliferation of 
different militias. 

And part of it, too, is that historically Libya or Qadhafi the way 
he ruled, sort of ruled different tribes as well as regions of the 
countries against each other, and that is why you are sort of seeing 
these different battles between different parts of Libya. 

Whereas in Tunisia, obviously there has been issues between sort 
of the coastal and interior, but it is just different historically. 

Mr. Campbell. If I can jump in, I mean, I think there is an obvi- 
ous answer and then a couple less obvious answers. I the obvious 
difference is the French Colonial history. And one of the, you know, 
leftovers of that or leave-behinds, as well as enlightened Tunisian 
leadership in the 1950s and 1960s was a series of institutions, in- 
cluding civil Saudi institutions like trade unions. And so there was 
some sort of glue that held the country together. So that is kind 
of an obvious one. But I think it is important. We could tease it 
out, but it is veiy important. 

The second big difference is the tribal makeup of Libya. Tradi- 
tionally territories that were very, very separate, ruled as fiefdoms 
by tribes, kind of artificially stitched together. And I think if you 
take the tribal nature versus Tunisia, which was much more 
urban, much, much more urban, much less tribal, so if you take the 
existing institutions which came in part because of Colonialism, 
but also because of a very a, you know, very strong national struc- 
ture, and then look at the tribalism of Tunisia with absolutely no 
institutions, those are the two big things that explain the dif- 
ferences. 

Mr. Connolly. Yeah. Ambassador Green. 

Ambassador Green. Thank you. I was struck by, in the days 
leading up to the election, we asked the acting President whether 
Tunisia could serve as a model for the region, and he said no, not 
a model; maybe an inspiration. And I thought that was right. 

Tunisia in a number of ways is unique. The process that they un- 
dertook after Ben Ali fled, was a remarkable one. I think for all 
of us as observers watching the long process of the forums, the 
public forums they held around the country, I or I and NDI 
partnered in most of those forums. They listened patiently and took 
input, and they seemed to sincerely process that input. They were 
very cognizant of those youthful crowds that took to the streets in 
2011. 

So I think there were a number of steps that they took early on 
that created a unique mix. I think they are right. I am not sure 
we would ever say, okay, let’s take this model and transplant it 
next-door. But I think the spirit and the ethos that has been 
brought to bear is something hopefully that can be fostered else- 
where. 

And again, I think what you are hearing from us over and over 
again is we all look at this as a place where something good has 
happened through patient, persistent Tunisian-led work. We should 
never impose anything upon them, but where they are reaching out 
for help, as they are, we have a tremendous opportunity to help 
foster this and to reenforce it so that as the difficult challenges 
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come up — and they are facing them right now — this special model 
that they have created can survive. 

Mr. Connolly. My time is up, but I think the point you make 
is a very good one, Mr. Ambassador, your two organizations, NDI 
and IRI, working around the world, I think you are right. It is not 
necessarily a model, but within the Tunisian experience, there are 
things that can be replicated or at least benchmarked against. 

And that is what we, I hope, can identify as the evolution con- 
tinues so that others can benefit from the experience without slav- 
ishly saying it ought to be like Tunisia. Thank you. Thank you. 
Madam Chairman. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Connolly, very much. Dr. 
Yoho. 

Mr. Yoho. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I appreciate you all 
being here. This is a good hearing because we see this as a fledg- 
ling democracy growing in an area that they are not very well wel- 
comed. And I see the biggest threat is, you know, the surrounding 
countries see Tunisia as an example of, you know, freedom, liberty, 
starting to develop, and it scares them; and so they are going to 
do everything they can to erode that. 

What can we do? And I know this question was asked earlier. Is 
there more that we can do or the Tunisian Government asking us, 
what would be probably the most significant benefit that we can 
afford them to help them keep their democracy going? Mr. 
Sweeney, if you want to start. 

Mr. Sweeney. Thank you, sir. The quick answer is there is al- 
ways more, and particularly in the area of economic assistance, 
both in terms of direct grants, as well as helping with the Tunisia 
investment funds and a number of other areas. 

In terms of security, I will defer to my colleague in terms of de- 
mocracy and governance. Ambassador Green noted in his testimony 
that only 16 percent of programming is right now directed toward 
democracy and governance activities. And if we are to help keep 
Tunisians on the path toward democracy and full engagement in 
their society, we suggest there is more that can be done there as 
well. 

Mr. Yoho. Okay. Ambassador Green, let me ask you, because 
you were talking about — I lost my train of thought — you were talk- 
ing about how the democracy was coming up, and there was a lot 
of corruption in the government — I think it was you — and that a 
lot of the people at the top were wealthy and they were, you know, 
crony capitalism. 

How do you change that dynamic to where the people on the 
lower income scales seize opportunity? Because without oppor- 
tunity, it is hard to support a government like that. What are we 
doing to change that — not we because I think the more we meddle, 
the more it gets messed up. What are they doing to change that 
internally? 

Ambassador Green. Well, and I think my colleague, Les Camp- 
bell, put it well. The type of corruption they have is a crony cap- 
italism and is a cartel-dominated system. So much of the Arab 
Spring which began here was out of frustration for lack of oppor- 
tunity. 
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So I think what we can do is help to provide support for the fun- 
damental policy reforms in the economy that they need to take and 
which they know they need to take. So we have to help them un- 
dertake those reforms to get rid of this stifling bureaucracy that is 
a holdover from the Ben Ali days so that young people — they have 
a very high percentage of college graduates. They have an excep- 
tionally good education system in that sense. 

But they have got this large population of college graduates, fair- 
ly well-educated, know there is something better, and are on the 
outside because they aren’t one of those big families, as Les made 
reference to. 

The government knows that we need to provide the technical as- 
sistance and the training as well as the investment to stand behind 
them as they get rid of this bureaucracy and create a vibrancy that 
will create a hope for the future. 

Mr. Yoho. And let me ask, with the war going on in Syria, I just 
read an article that, I think, 33 Tunisians left to go to Libya for 
training to join ISIS and that the recruiters are being paid $3,000 
to $10,000 per recruit; and when you are in a country that has 33 
percent unemployment in the youth, I mean, that is attractive. 

If the Syrian civil war, if we were to negotiate some type of nego- 
tiation through the U.N. With other nations to bring that to an 
end, would that help the situation in Tunisia? Mr. Campbell, you 
want to weigh in on that. 

Mr. Campbell. I think I would defer to Mr. Zelin on that one 
since he studies this specifically but 

Mr. Yoho. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Zelin. You know, there are so many individuals involved in 
this movement now, that even with the Syrian conflict ending, 
which it doesn’t seem like it is going to happen any time soon, I 
still think it is going to be an issue. And I have actually met 
Tunisians that have fought in Syria and returned to Tunisia; and 
some of them went purely for economic reasons because then they 
are able to provide remittances to their parents. 

So, while there definitely people that go for ideological reasons, 
at least in the case of Tunisia, some go for economic reasons, too. 

Mr. Yoho. Okay. And this is kind of off the mark here, but with 
the Iran nuclear negotiation and Iran going to gain more power 
and hegemony in the Middle East, how do you see this affecting 
the situation in Tunisia where fledgling democracy is trying to rise 
up, promoting liberties and freedoms different than what is normal 
in that situation, and do you think Iran will stand by and allow 
that to happen? 

Mr. Campbell. Maybe I will take a crack at this somewhat, but 
just to mention something that we haven’t brought up because this 
is about Tunisia, but North Africa, or the Maghreb, we think of 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. They have many things in common, 
including the French language, but the big thing that they have in 
common is that they are all staunch U.S. allies; so you do have a 
very strong series of three countries together, very strong U.S. al- 
lies, very much anti-Iran, no question. I mean I don’t think you 
would find any sympathy for Iran in any way, shape, or form, in 
any part of society in Morocco, Algeria or Tunisia. 
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These are countries that want and choose to be close to the U.S., 
to Western partners. They are countries that want and accept all 
sorts of security assistance and so on. And the countries, Morocco 
and Tunisia particularly, that have the express desire and goal of 
transitioning to democracies. 

So I think my answer is it is a little bit broad because Iran is 
so far away from them, but my answer would be these are bul- 
warks against the kind of extremism we are trying to fight. They 
are U.S. Allies, and they are looking and asking for assistance, so 
it is a wonderful opening. 

And the three countries together, if they were to economically in- 
tegrate more, could become a powerful and attractive force. 

Mr. Yoho. Let’s hope they do that and that democracy shows and 
shines over there of what freedom does. And I appreciate it. Thank 
you, ma’am. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. Dr. Yoho. Mr. Clawson. 

Mr. Clawson. What percent of the population would you all esti- 
mate is sympathetic, supportive of extremists that have violent 
goals? And if someone else has already asked that, I apologize for 
coming in a little bit late, but that tells me what kind of fertilizer 
is in the country. Right? So go ahead. 

Mr. Zelin. I can try and answer this sort of by proxy. So from 
about April 2011 until the end of August 2013, there is an organi- 
zation in the country called Ansar al-Sharia, and it was openly able 
to proselytize its ideas without much government intervention until 
they designated a group at the end of August 2013. 

And during their second conference, which was the last con- 
ference they were able to hold, there was about 40,000 individuals 
that attended it. They were going to have a third conference in 
May 2013, but the government didn’t allow it, and they said that 
potentially up to 100,000 people were going to attend. Of course, 
it is difficult to verify because it didn’t happen, but the country has 
about, I believe, 11 million people; so that is maybe 1 percent at 
best, if you are doing the most liberal estimate. 

So it is really not that many individuals. And the thing to re- 
member about Ansar al-Sharia is some of these people got involved 
just more for the proselytization aspects of it and not necessarily 
for the violent aspects that happened afterwards, because after the 
group was designated, many individuals actually quit the organiza- 
tion because they didn’t want to be involved in the violent parts. 

Mr. Clawson. Everybody agree with that? 

Mr. Campbell. I would just add one thing to this. Unfortunately 
it is hard to really quantify, but people are always struggling to 
find reasons why young Tunisians go abroad and join jihadist 
groups. I think there are many reasons, and we have tried to ad- 
dress some of those today, and other members. Representatives, 
have mentioned some of this as well. 

But one of the reasons that is put forward by Tunisians that 
Tunisians go abroad is that there is not a lot of support for violent 
jihadi talk and behavior in Tunisia. Certainly it happens. We have 
seen these attacks, but it is not embraced and accepted. And there 
are a lot of other countries in the region where you can join a group 
and be open about it and sort of brag about being violent and kill- 
ing people, and it is not a problem. 
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In Tunisia that is not an acceptable thing. And so, again, I don’t 
know how that translates into numbers; but at least for right now, 
Tunisia is not an enabling environment, and it is exporting people 
because people that feel that way have to go elsewhere. It is not 
the only reason they go elsewhere, but it is part of the reason they 
go elsewhere. 

Mr. Clawson. So there is not a certain portion of the mosques 
or others where there was open celebration to what occurred? 

Mr. Campbell. I can’t answer specifically. I am not aware of 
that. I mean, I look at the Tunisian news. If it happened, it wasn’t 
very obvious. 

Ambassador Green. If I can, I think it is very hard to get specific 
numbers to think of it in those terms, but what I think you can 
do is look at the outside objective indicators. This is the country 
that is constructed by popular assent, the most moderate constitu- 
tion in the region. In the Arab world, a constitution which protects 
freedom of religion, that is remarkably progressive in so many 
ways, enshrined the role of women. 

So in the constitution, which they adopted by vote, it would cer- 
tainly push back and be contrary to the extremism that we have 
seen in so many other places. And I found what Les said intrigu- 
ing. Maybe that is one of the reasons why it is such a big source 
of foreign fighters in Syria. But the logical conclusion of that is 
when one day that conflict in Syria ends or winds down, we do 
have to think about what happens when they come back, and that 
will be a threat to the institutions in Tunisia because some of them 
will have been radicalized by their involvement in Syria. Again, an- 
other, I think, opportunity for the U.S. as a friend to offer assist- 
ance and to help as we can. 

Mr. Clawson. Thank you. I yield back. 

Ms. Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Clawson. 

And we are in the midst of votes. We have 5 minutes left, so I 
will not be able to ask my questions, but I had the honor of visiting 
Tunisia with Speaker Boehner in a CODEL he led just a few 
months ago. It was after the museum attack and before this latest 
attack, and it certainly is a land of great promise; so we will pray 
and work for the people of Tunisia and throughout the region. 

Thank you gentlemen, for your time and for sharing your wisdom 
with us. And with that the subcommittee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:17 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Statement for the Record 

Submitted by Mr. Connolly of Virginia 

For the sake of stability, security, and democracy in the Middle East and North Africa, the U S. 
and our allies must understand and be capable of replicating the early success of the democratic 
transition in Tunisia. 

The Jasmine Revolution in 201 1 that brought about the end of the 23-year authoritarian rule of 
President Zine el Abidine Ben AM began a political transformation in Tunisia and sparked similar 
revolts against other regional authoritarian regimes. The subsequent democratic transition in 
Tunisia has shown early signs of success while other movements have regressed to authoritarian 
forms of government or succumbed to violent clashes between opposing political factions. 

Informal political negotiations and a transitional government held Tunisia together in the 
immediate aftermath of the President Ben Alt’s fall from power. Interim arrangements have since 
given way to the adoption of a constitution in January 2014 and elections later that year. 

While Tunisia maintains a relatively nonviolent movement, neighboring Libya is mired in the 
chaos and violence emanating from domestic extremism and two warring governments. Both 
countries emerged from decades of authoritarian rule. Both Libya and Tunisia have 
homogeneous Sunni Muslim populations (97% and 98%). Libya's GDP (nominal) per capita 
($6,623) and literacy rate (91%) are actually greater than those of Tunisia ($4,415 and 80%, 
respectively), and the female literacy gap is less severe in Libya. 

However, one clear line of distinction that can be drawn between the transitions in Libya and 
Tunisia is that Libya has experienced a complete breakdown of consensus and inclusion while 
Tunisian leaders have found compromise amid difficult negotiations. Tunisia did not 
permanently exile former government officials from participation in the country’s democratic 
transition. However, Libya’s Political Isolation Law, much like the de-Baathification of Iraq, 
created disaffected populations and contributed to further strife. ' Indicative of the delicate 
cooperation that exists within Tunisia, the current government is a coalition government that 
includes both the secular Nidaa Tounes and the Islamist A1 Nahda parties. Tunisian leaders, 
including President Beji Cai'd Essebsi, and those assisting the Tunisian democratic transition 
should nurture public discourse and eschew the eradication of political opponents. 

These competing experiences should inform the U.S. assistance strategy in Tunisia. The U.S. has 
provided Tunisia with $610 million in assistance since 2011, and the President’s FY201 6 Budget 
Request includes $134 million, twice the amount that was enacted for FY2015. As much of 60% 


‘ Klaas, Brian, and Marcel Dirsus. "The Tunisia Model." Foreign Affairs. Web. 13 July 2015. 
<https://www.foreignaffairs.com/articles/tunisia/2014-10-23/tunisia-model>. 
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of this funding is security assistance. We must be careful that in an effort to secure progress 
made in Tunisia, we do not fan the flames that have destroyed other democratic movements 
struggling to balance security reform with efforts to defeat domestic extremists. 

Responding to recent terrorist attacks is only one of the many challenges clouding the future of 
Tunisian democracy. The government that has taken shape will need to demonstrate that it can 
provide government services, promote economic growth, regulatory reform, and trade, and create 
space for civil society. Tunisian leaders have thus far navigated the process of building a 
democracy without any fatal setbacks. It would be in the best interest of the U.S. to ensure that 
they have the tools they need to continue their standout performance in the region. 
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